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Reinvented from the inside out. 

Introducing the all-new GLC. Starting at $38,950 * With its dynamic, intelligent new design, the GLC 
almost looks like it’s thinking. In fact, it is. With a 360° array of radars, cameras, and sensors linked to an 
onboard computer, the GLC is constantly processing, monitoring, and adjusting to the road as you drive. 
“All-new” in every sense, the GLC resets the bar for the luxury SUV. MBUSA.com/GLC 



Mercedes-Benz 

The best or nothing. 



2016 GLC300 shown in Iridium Silver metallic paint with optional equipment. Vehicle available fall 2015. *MSRP excludes all options, taxes, title, registration, transportation charge and dealer prep. Options, model availability and actual dealer price 
may vary. See dealer for details. ©2015 Mercedes-Benz USA, LLC For more information, call 1-800-FOR-MERCEDES, or visit MBUSA.com. 
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Reinvented from the outside in. 

Introducing the all-new GLC. Starting at $38,950.* Before you even step on the gas, the GLC takes your 
breath away. The artful decor and seating-every stitch Mercedes-Benz. A touchpad-operated infotainment 
system-so smart, it reads your handwriting. And DYNAMIC SELECT-transforms the experience with multiple 
driving modes. “All-new” in every sense, the GLC resets the bar for the luxury SUV. MBUSA.com/GLC 
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Ahead of the game 

Nintendo's Virtual 
Boy tackled virtual 
reality nearly 20 years 
before Oculus Rift. 



FASTCOMPANY.COM 

Tech's untold 
stories 



Looking back at 
the history of tech- 
nology isn't just an 
exercise in nostalgia; it's 
a reminder of just how 
forward-looking the com- 
panies of decades past 
have been. Vector Graphic, 
for example, a computer 
maker founded by two 
stay-at-home wives in the 
1970s, jump-started the PC 
revolution years before 
IBM got into the business. 
Etak, a Silicon Valley 



startup bankrolled by 
a cofounder of Atari, 
designed a car navigation 
system in 1985, no GPS 
satellites required. The 
pioneers behind innova- 
tions such as these talk 
to tech historian Benj 
Edwards, who tells their 
tales at FastCompany.com. 
The products may have 
become relics, but their sto- 
ries offer enduring lessons 
about how to meet the 
challenges of tomorrow. 



The Fast Company Innovation Festival 
November 9-13 

This fall. Fast Company will host its first-ever Innovation 
Festival, bringing together luminaries for a week of conversa- 
tion and inspiration in New York. Can't make it in person? Check 
in online for exclusive coverage and behind-the-scenes access. 
See innovationfestival.fastcompany.com for all the details. 

Clockwise from top left: Goop founder Gwyneth Paltrow; DJ and producer 
Steve Aoki; tennis legend Serena Williams; architect Bjarke Ingels; musician, 
writer, and actress Carrie Brownstein; Nike CEO Mark Parker 
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We hold this truth 
to be self-evident: 
Inequality exists 



■ m Income inequality is 
a major issue in this 
country. Co.Exist's Inequal- 
ity Week examines the 
problem from all sides: 
how things got this bad, 
who's most hurt by it, and 
what we can do to fix it. 



FASTCODESIGN.COM 

Focus with the 
press of a button 

M Let Co.Design intro- 
duce you to Saent, 
an elegant-looking 
Bluetooth-connected but- 
ton by a former Lenovo 
lead designer that mutes 
apps like Twitter so you 
can concentrate. 



FASTCOCREATE.COM 

Unleash your 
creativity 

H ; The best piece of 

advice comedy legend 
Norman Lear ever received 
came from his psychiatrist, 
who taught him to beat 
writer's block by thinking 
of his ideas as though they 
were caught in a burning 
building: "Get them out 
of the door!” Hear Lear tell 
the story himself as part 
of Co.Create's "Creation 
Stories” series. 



FASTCO STUDIOS 

Cloudy with a 
chance of wisdom 

H Meatball Shop found- 
ers Daniel Holzman 
and Michael Chernow have 
a great problem: How do 
you balance rapid growth 
(from one location in 2010 
to six today) with a per- 
sonal touch? Fast Compa- 
ny’s new video series 
follows them as they seek 
guidance from restaura- 
teur Danny Meyer, Soul- 
Cycle cofounder Elizabeth 
Cutler, and more. 
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RMR CHANGE HOW YOU DO 
BUSINESS HI A SRIGLE MOVE. 

You can only expand your reach into China as far as your 
cash flow and connections will allow you. That's why so 
many international companies are starting to trade in 
Renminbi (RMB), China's global trade currency. It offers 
meaningful financial benefits like lower costs and faster 
processing time for trade and cash management worldwide, 
and the potential to reduce foreign exchange risks. 

Trading in RMB can also open new opportunities for trade with 
new suppliers. As the leading foreign bank in mainland China, 
HSBC is uniquely positioned to help your company adopt the 
RMB. Our ISO years of experience enables us to become the 
first international bank to underwrite RMB government bonds 
and offer RMB accounts. Even if you've never traded in RMB 






before, we can show you all the right moves. 

Learn how changing to RMB can change 
the game for your company 

Visit globalconnecttons.hsbc.com 
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Once upon a time, design was considered unimportant among most 
top business leaders, a secondary realm prowled by precious egotists and 
aesthetes. At best, design was an afterthought, like slapping a coat of paint 
on an already-built house or adding a cool tail fin to a finished product. 

No more. CEOs and strategists alike now appreciate the fundamental 
advantages that sophisticated design can provide. Fast Company’s fourth 
annual Innovation by Design awards competition drew more than 1,500 
submissions from across the economy and around the globe, and the 
finalists— whose achievements inform the content of this month’s maga- 
zine— reflect the most exciting new directions in business today. Here, 
in recognition of Fast Company’s 20th anniversary year, are 20 lessons of 
design drawn from this issue. 





1. DESIGN IS INNOVATION; 
INNOVATION IS DESIGN. 

In a world of flux, where 
an authentic connection 
with the consumer is 
more vital than ever, busi- 
nesses need to identify 
a worthy mission and 
address it in an intuitive, 
human way. Special things 
happen when they do, 
whether that's at Apple 
or Uber (page 110), or even 
an enterprise-software 
outfit like Slack (page 80). 

2. DESIGN INSPIRES. 

When a service is adeptly 
tuned to meet a need, it 
can spread like wildfire. 
Uber became a worldwide 
phenomenon through 
the word-of-mouth that 
its product generated. 

And that impact can ex- 
tend beyond customers 
to other businesses. By 
designing a complete 
end-to-end experience, 
Uber has inspired a new 
kind of one-tap economy 
across the globe. 

3. EMOTION IS AS 
IMPORTANT AS UTILITY. 

This runs counter to 
traditional business 
analysis. But consumers 
need to feel the benefit 
of a product or service, 
even as they intellectually 
value what it does for 
them. All design-driven 
enterprises obsess about 
this, from Apple to Warby 
Parker. Airbnb, with its 
well-designed app and 
deftly conceived TV 
campaign, has blossomed 
by consistently tapping 
into the emotional impact 
it provides both guests 
and hosts (page 82). 



4. GOOD DESIGN 
OVERCOMES 
DISCOMFORT. 

Carpooling feels 
declasse, but the ease 
of the new UberPool 
service has trumped 
that societal prejudice, 
just as Airbnb has 
upended assumptions 
about the appeal of 
sleeping in someone 
else's bed. Virtual reality 
may seem like an experi- 
ence from the future, 
but Google Cardboard 
(page 84) has used clever 
design to create a low- 
cost experience for all. 

5. SIMPLE DESIGN 
ISN'T SIMPLE. 

As senior writer Austin 
Carr explains on page 31, 
Amazon's foray into voice- 
activated interface has 
made waves precisely 
because it doesn't try to 
do too much— something 
CEO Jeff Bezos is relent- 
lessly pressing. 

6. THE FIRST MOVER 
DOESN'T ALWAYS HAVE 
AN ADVANTAGE. 

All things being equal, 
it’s best to be first to 
market. But all things 
are not equal. And in the 
trade-off between timing 
and execution, getting 
it right matters more. 
That’s why Facebook out- 
lasted MySpace, and why 
Uber is trouncing other 
ride-share services. Sir 
James Dyson's company 
(page 126) has grown to 
$2.1 billion in annual sales 
by making it a priority to 
"get it exactly right,” as one 
of his engineers puts it. 
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From the Editor 



7. ONE INSIGHT CAN 
UNLOCK THE NEXT ONE. 

Dyson set out to build 
a better vacuum, and 
in the process used what 
it learned to expand into 
fans, hand dryers, and 
more. Now it is poised 
to become a full-fledged 
technology company, 
taking those lessons one 
step further. Uber is 
a global enterprise that 
operates locally, with each 
market A/B testing ideas 
that others can then adopt. 

8. DESIGN NEEDS 
PROTECTION. 

Unlocking insights doesn't 
happen in a straight line. 
Innovation is too messy 
for that, which is why 



design breakthroughs 
only come when there is 
room to explore. This is 
one reason Sir James has 
no intention of taking 
Dyson public; he doesn’t 
trust shareholders to 
embrace a long-term 
mission— which, 
paradoxically, is what 
allows the enterprise to 
generate value. 

9. THE MUNDANE CAN 
BE LIBERATING. 

Where others see only 
dull gray, designers see 
opportunity. Who gets 
excited about the future 
of email? Stewart Butter- 
field did, and now Slack 
is valued at $2.8 billion. 
What about . . . socks? 
Breathing life into this 



overlooked area has 
helped Stance build a 
booming brand (page 46). 

10. FRUSTRATION CAN 
BREED INSPIRATION. 

Butterfield launched Slack 
after he'd been annoyed by 
his experiences with cor- 
porate software at Yahoo. 
The head of Leatherman 
tools was denied entry to 
Disneyland because he 
was carrying his own 
product— so he came up 
with a wearable version 
that has even broader 
applications (page 100). 

11. TEAMWORK FEEDS 
ON ITSELF. 

An ad agency, a not-for- 
profit, and a scientist 



Power source 

Dyson, a company 
founded on 
transparency— 
and some very 
cool motors— 
believes design 
and technology 
are tightly linked. 



joined forces to create 
a drinkable book that 
can save lives (page 94). 

At Nike, a collaborative, 
design-friendly culture 
continually bears fruit, 
from new shoes like 
the Flyease to new expe- 
riences like the Zoom 
City basketball court 
(page 104). 

12. DESIGN IS HEALTHY. 

Medical care is not always 
intuitive, but devices 
like the Cue Tracker (page 
88) can help all of us— and 
our doctors— pay atten- 
tion to the things that 
matter most. 

13. DESIGN HAS A 
CONSCIENCE. 

A 21-year-old has launched 
a wild bid to clean up 
ocean trash (page 98), 
and two designers inside 
Facebook— half a world 
apart— have helped pro- 
vide safety and services 
to those in need (page 90). 

14. DESIGN IS EFFICIENT. 

When a terminal for 
budget airlines was built 
at Tokyo's Narita airport, 
the funds weren't there 
for all the usual amenities. 
Those constraints led 
to a "two into one" 
approach that delivered 
utility at a fraction of the 
cost (page 102). 

15. DESIGN CAN BE BIG 
AND SMALL. 

From a new Ebola- 
protection suit to Virgin 
Hotels’ new bed (page 98), 
design can have impact 
at every scale. 



16. DATA CAN BE 
IGNORED... 

When Dyson did market 
research around its first 
vacuum, consumers sup- 
posedly hated the clear 
plastic bins that allowed 
them to see the dirt inside. 
The engineers, though, 
loved it— and that signa- 
ture element has helped 
define Dyson products 
ever since. 

17. ...AND DATA CAN 
BE UPLIFTING. 

IBM has used data visual- 
ization to create music 
from tennis matches 
(page 96), while Emotient 
promises a new way to 
understand the hidden 
emotions of groups 
(page 86). 

18. DESIGN IS FULL 
OF SURPRISES. 

Uber didn’t start out try- 
ing to redesign cities, but 
its success has given it the 
ability to think bigger 
about how a marketplace 
of shared (and even driver- 
less) cars can alter our 
urban experience. 

19. DESIGN ISN'T 
GOING AWAY. 

The more than 1,500 
entrants to our design 
awards this year represent 
the broadest pool ever. 

20. WE ARE ALL 
DESIGNERS. 

New tools like Square- 
Space 7 (page 88) allow 
any of us to build our 
own creations in both 
the virtual world and the 
tangible one. Where we 
go from here is up to us. 




Robert Saf ian 

editor@fastcompany.com 
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An Honest woman 

JESSICA ALBA 

COFOUNDER ANDCHIEF 
CREATIVE OFFICER, 

THE HONEST COMPANY 



First Jessica Alba wanted to protect 
your baby from harmful chemicals. 
Then she wanted to safeguard your 
home. Now the cofounder of eco- 
friendly brand the Honest Company 
is aiming to save your face. With 
Honest Beauty— set to launch this 
month— Alba is expanding into 
makeup, a category she thinks could 
use help. “People watch their diet, 
they buy organic cotton clothes,” 
she says. “But when it comes to 
their beauty routine, it’s completely 
compromised, from the neck up.” 
It’s only been three years since 
Alba and partner Christopher Gavi- 
gan launched Honest (Alba was one 
of Fast Company’s Most Creative 
People in 2012). But their business 
has been a quick success: Revenue 
is projected to hit $250 million this 
year (up from $150 million in 2014), 
and Honest is valued at $1 billion. 
With the makeup line, the company 
is poised to grow even faster. “Beauty 
has been a passion project of mine,” 
says the actress. “With years of ex- 
perience in the makeup chair, I’ve 
seen howyou can transform yourself 
and your mood. But I felt like there 
wasn’t [makeup] that is going to 
work but also be safe.” 

To create the new line, Honest 
hired a team of in-house chemists, 
who avoided more than 1,400 chem- 
icals. They haven’t been able to make 
everything work (nail polish remains 
problematic), but the company is 
just getting started. “We’re going to 
make mistakes,” says Alba. “You have 
to pivot quickly and really listen to 
consumers. We have such a vocal 
community, and they were yelling 
at us for three years to launch beauty. 
They really are excited and hungry 
for this type of product.” —ICC Ifeanyi 




HOW SHE STAYS 
PRODUCTIVE 



BEST DEVELOPMENT SINCE 2012 "The transition to image-based com- 
munication. I love that apps have made creativity and storytelling 
so much more accessible. It's given me a ton of inspiration and 
helped me connect with so many people." ADVICE SHE WOULD GIVE 
HERSELF IF SHE COULD GO BACK TO 2012 “Take the time to do things right 
and don’t get caught up in being the first to market— just be the 
best at what you do. Hopefully I'll listen to myself!" WHAT’S NEXT 
An Honest Beauty pop-up store in L.A. "We really want to learn 
from that experience," she says. "Women want to see and smell 
the products. Hopefully we’ll be able to roll out brick-and-mortar 
branded stores from our learnings.” 



“Exercise is actually a great 
productivity tool tor me. 
Productivity is more than just 
tackling the work that’s in 
Mot you. It’s ensuring that 
you’re tueled and inspired to 
get things done the best they 
possibly can be." 
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HITACHI 

Inspire the Next 



"WHAT IF CARS COULD 
TAKE ME TO THE FUTURE?" 



Maybe the world hasn't perfected time travel just yet. But at Hitachi, we're 
constantly innovating to achieve a future of mobility that is safer, more 
sustainable and more comfortable for all. We believe the key is Social 
Innovation, where we use our advanced IT and control systems to make cars 
smarter and connect them with the greater social infrastructure. Right rvow, 
we're developing technologies to help realize autonomous driving systems. 
We've even designed a new system that harnesses the energy from electric 
vehicles to help power our cities. And these are just some of the ways 




we're working to drive change for future generations. 
Hitachi Social innovation. 



social -innovation, hitachi.com 



SOCIAL INNOVATION 

IT'S OUR 
FUTURE 




Most Innovative Companies Updates from the alumni 




Bringing the heat 
to frozen foods 

LUVO 

When Luvo debuted on our Most 
Innovative Companies list in 2014, 
the startup had just recruited ex- 
Lululemon CEO Christine Day to lead 
its efforts to bring healthful, low- 
calorie meals to the arctic aisle. (Each 
of Luvo’s organic offerings is made 
with less than 2 teaspoons of sugar 
and less than 500 mg of sodium.) 
Luvo, now sold in more than 5,000 
store locations, managed to double 
its sales within the past year— in 
part by attracting consumers to its 
mission. This past summer, Day re- 
cruited Seattle Seahawks quarterback 
and Super Bowl champion Russell 
Wilson as a brand ambassador and 
investor. (He joins Olympic medal- 
ist Natalie Coughlin and longtime 



backer Derek Jeter, who also serves as 
brand development officer.) As part 
of the deal— based on a similar model 
Day created at Lululemon— Luvo will 
provide meals and nutrition educa- 
tion for Wilson’s Passing Academy 
youth football camp. “Our ambassa- 
dors are walking away from other big 
food endorsements and saying, ‘We 
want to make a difference,’ ” says Day 

Milestones Since Luvo began 
selling its meals on Delta flights in 
2013, the airline has been widely 
praised as one of the top domestic 
carriers for healthy food. 

Challenges The frozen-food 
industry has been declining as 
people seek fresher fare. Luvo 
must keep convincing customers 
that it’s more Whole Foods-on-ice 
than Hungry-Man dinners. 

Buzz ® 



"Customers have become 
more educated. They're reading 
food labels and rejecting 
preservative-laden food." 

Christine Day 

CEO, Luvo 



COURSERA 

Milestones The company 
recently partnered with 
the University of Illinois at 
Urbana-Champaign to 
offer free MBA courses. 

Challenges Though any- 
one can take the classes, 
only students who are 
enrolled in the university's 
full iMBA program (tuition: 
$20,000) can get a degree. 

Buzz ® 



NINTENDO 




Milestones The Japanese 
gaming company sur- 
prised investors with its 
best first quarter since 
2012, netting $9.3 million 
in profits. Sales were 
driven by the new Wii U 
game Splatoon. 

Challenges Nintendo pres- 
ident Satoru Iwata passed 
away unexpectedly in July, 
just as the company was 
solidifying its turnaround 
(which includes a foray 
into mobile gaming). 

Buzz 



ARUP 

Milestones In May, the eco- 
friendly engineering firm 
installed a test unit of its 
"air-bubble shield” in smog- 
ridden Beijing. (The device 
resembles a bus stop and fil- 
ters up to 70% of pollutants.) 
The pilot could expand to 
more public spaces. 

Challenges The company’s 
plans to erect a new 500- 
acre Apple data center in 
Ireland have been met with 
opposition from locals con- 
cerned about its impact on 
area wildlife. 

Buzz ©@ 



BITTORRENT 

"Shoot allows you 
to send photos and 
videos directly between 
mobiledevices.no 
matter what device 
you use or what 
network you're on." 

Erik Pounds 

VP of product management at 
BitTorrent, via the company blog 

Milestones In its contin- 
ued evolution into a legiti- 
mate file-sharing tool, 
BitTorrent has launched 
several apps based on 
Sync, its cloud-storage 
system, including Shoot, 
which allows mobile users 
to send media via QR codes. 
The company has also 
courted Hollywood, using 
its Bundle service to 
release two movies, David 
Cross’s Hits and Spring 
by Drafthouse Films. 

Challenges In April, 
BitTorrent laid off more 
than a quarter of its 
domestic workforce to 
focus on Sync. 

Buzz @ 



PANERARREAD 




Milestones Panera has 
joined the “clean eating" 
movement proselytized by 
companies like Chipotle: In 
May, the chain announced 
that it would remove at 
least 150 artificial preserva- 
tives, flavors, colors, and 
sweeteners from its menu 
by the end of 2016. 

Challenges The move 
could strain relations with 
big-brand suppliers like 
PepsiCo as Panera tries to 
wean patrons off soda. 

Buzz ® 
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THE ALL-NEW 



METRIS 



GIVES YOUR BUSINESS ENDLESS POSSABILITIE^y 

Starting at only *28,950* 



©2015 Mercedes-Benz USA, LLC. *Excludes all options, taxes, title, registration, transportation charge and dealer prep fee. 1 Driving while drowsy or distracted is dangerous and must be avoided. ATTENTION ASSIST may be insufficient to alert 
a fatigued or distracted driver and cannot be relied on to avoid an accident or serious injury. 2 Crosswind Assist engages automatically when sensing dangerous wind gusts at highway speeds exceeding 50 mph. Performance is limited by wind 
severity and available traction, which snow, ice, and other conditions can affect. Always drive carefully, consistent with conditions. 






Most Innovative Companies 



72ANDSUNNY 

Milestones The L.A M 

based advertising agency 
recently worked with 
Google to install a series 
of portraits of notable 
disability activists outside 
prominent Washington, 
D.C., buildings to celebrate 
the 25th anniversary of 
the Americans with 
Disabilities Act. 

Challenges Brooklyn 
artist Maya Hayuk is suing 
the ad agency and Star- 
bucks, its client, for copy- 
right infringement after 
the coffee company 
launched a campaign that 
featured art with a resem- 
blance to her work. 

Buzz 



VESTAS 




Anders Ronevad 

CEO, Vestas 



Milestones With contracts 
pouring in from more 
than 70 countries across 
six continents, Danish 
turbine producer Vestas 
Wind Systems announced 
that its Q2 orders reached 
2,467 megawatts (up from 
1,750 in Ql), helping the 
company capture 37% of 
the market and eclipse 
competitors like GE and 
Siemens. 

Challenges After a pro- 
tracted period of layoffs, 
including the exit of for- 
mer CEO Ditlev Engel, Ves- 
tas has taken significant 
cost-cutting measures in 
an effort to bring down 
the price of its turbines. 

Buzz © 



FLIPBOARD 

1 think that ever since 
we started the company, 
there has always been 
acquisition interest." 

Mike McCue 

CEO, Flipboard, at the Mobile 
Beat 2015 conference 

Milestones After releas- 
ing a web app in February, 
the news-aggregation 
service announced a 
75% surge in readership. 
Capitalizing on that suc- 
cess, the company raised 
$50 million from JPMorgan 
Chase in a series D round. 

Challenges Apple's recent 
announcement of a 
revamped version of its 
Newsstand app, now short- 
ened to News, may further 
fuel calls for Flipboard to 
consider acquisition by a 
larger company. 

Buzz © 



MODCLOTH 

Milestones In July, the 
13-year-old San Francisco- 
based online clothier 
released its first in-house 
label (below). Modcloth 
also opened a pop-up 
shop in its hometown, 
a possible sign of more 
brick-and-mortar stores 
in the future. 

Challenges Following a 
drop in U.S. retail sales, the 
company weathered two 
rounds of layoffs in 2014. 

Buzz ©@ 
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A global push for 
online payments 

k. 

STRIPE 

In July, payment-processing startup 
Stripe announced it had signed both 
Visa and American Express as in- 
vestors and allies in its mission to 
perfect the handling of online pay- 
ments around the world. 

“In order for us to stay at the 
forefront, it’s important to have 
partnerships and relationships with 
the card networks, to have direct ac- 
cess to the financial infrastructure 

“Part of the promise of 
the Internet is that your 
physical location should 
be largely irrelevant." 

Patrick Collison 

CEO, Stripe 



that they provide,” says Stripe COO 
Billy Alvarado, who’s been with the 
startup since 2011. 

The deal will enable Stripe— 
which, as of August, operated in 21 
countries across four continents— to 
leverage its partners’ global net- 
works to bring its software to more 
businesses. In return, it has helped 
American Express develop a buy 
button of its own, which allows 
customers to quickly make secure 
purchases across the web. A simi- 
lar program may be in the works 
with Visa. 

“The Internet is incredibly pow- 
erful in terms of being able to create 
a level playing field for people across 
the globe,” says Alvarado. “For us to 
be able to build that infrastructure is 
a very exciting proposition.” 

Milestones The company's valua- 
tion reached $5 billion over the 
summer, thanks to investments 
from Visa, American Express, and 
Silicon Valley stalwarts Kleiner 
Perkins and Sequoia Capital. 

Challenges The startup faces stiff 
competition from PayPal-owned 
Braintree, which handled $22.8 bil- 
lion in payments in 2014. 

Buzz © 
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UPS for imports and exports. You're not about to 
let a little geography get in the way of growing your 
business. Neither are we. We'll help you with everything 
from choosing the right services to filling out the international 
forms you need. With a powerful network of nearly 80,000 
employees outside the US and serving more than 220 countries 
and territories, a world of opportunity awaits. From figuring it 
out to getting it done, we're here to help, ups.com/solvers 



ups united problem solvers' 
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The Recommender 




"The Dash is a Bluetooth 
wireless stereo headset that 
includes health sensors, 
an accelerometer, and a 
developer platform. The 
earbuds are waterproof, so 
you can enjoy your music 
even while swimming.” 

Avery Wang 

Founder and chief scientist, 
Shazam 




Sourced 

Adventures offers 
day trips out of 
New York City, like 
white-water rafting, 
paintballing, and 
even skiing." 

Ruzwana Bashir 

Cofounder and CEO, Peek.com; 
Fast Company MCP 



love to cool. 




For recip.es. I'm 
using Yummly 
a lot To get the 
food, I'm using 
Instacart. And 
to fight the 
weight that I put 
on when I cook 
too much: the 
fitness app Lark." 

Sallie Krawcheck 

Owner, Ellevate; 

Fast Company MCP 




“Hollyhock House, Frank 
Lloyd Wright's first L.A. 
home, is finally open again 
after a long restoration. 
Well worth the trip.” 

Alexandra Patsavas 

Founder, Chop Shop Music; 

Fast Company MCP 
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TECH TOOLS TO SIMPLIFY YOUR LIFE 




TO CHARGE 

"My phone is an exten- 
sion of my office, so 
I always keep my RAV 

Power Solar Charger 

in my bag. It lets 
me power up using 
just sunlight." 

Martha Poulter 

EVP and CIO, 

Starwood Hotels 




TO LOCATE 

"You can attach Tile to 
anything and it pings its 
location based on other cell 
phones in the area. It saves 
time finding things that 
constantly go missing.” 

Nancy Daum 

COO and CFO, Pereira & O’Dell 



O 

TO REWARD 

“My kids were always 
losing money or 
asking me to buy 
things on their behalf. 

■Allowance is a great 
app that solves for 
these and more.” 

Courtney Holt 

Chief strategy officer, 

Maker Studios 
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The Recommender 




/ 



"SKAM records, 
one of the 
most influential 
electronic music 
labels, has 
launched a new 
10-inch-only 
sublabel named 
KASM. Both of its 
initial releases 
are essentials." 



Kiya Babzani 

Founder, Self Edge 
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BOOKS THAT WILL MELT YOUR MIND 




Public School is a South- 
western gastropub chain 
where they finally figured 
out that Cheddar should 
be built into tater tots." 

Cenk Uygur 

Founder and CEO, Young Turks 




The Japanese 
Konjac Sponge, 

made of vegetable 
fiber, is pillow-soft 
and makes everyday 
cleaning and exfoli- 
ating a joy. This is 
a travel must-have." 




Priya's Shakti 

BY RAM DEVINENI, VIKAS K. MENON, 
AND DAN GOLDMAN 

"The mythologically 
themed comic books use 
augmented reality to make 
a difficult subject— India’s 
gender-based sexual 
violence— approachable." 

Opeyemi Olukemi 

Senior director of interactive 
programs, Tribeca Film Institute 



“I binge-read science 
fiction. Not only do 
I enjoy it, but I find 
that great science 
fiction can open your 
mind to possibilities 
better than almost 
anything else. In the 
past two weeks, I've 
read Ready Player 
One, The Martian, 
and Wool, all great!" 

Salman Khan 

Founder and executive 
director, Khan Academy; 

Fost Compony MCP 




Anyi Lu 

Founder and CEO, Anyi Lu 




“I use the Ovopur water- 
filtration system by 
Aquaovo at home and love 
their LAB[0] glass water 
bottles. The silicone 
covers and caps come in 
several different colors." 

Piraye Beim 

Founder and CEO, Celmatix 
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More space. 
More service. 

More than happy 



A STAR ALLIANCE MEMBER 




The new Premium Economy Class 
is designed for more you-room: wider 
seats, two armrests, an amenities kit 
and bottle of water. We’ve made more 
room for your luggage, too — by 
doubling your bag allowance. So 
take a sip of your complimentary 
welcome drink, tap for a movie on the 
12" touchscreen and start enjoying 
your trip even more. 
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In the race to win the connected- 
home market, Amazon's voice is 
starting to ring louder. 



BY AUSTIN CARR 

Illustration by Kyle Bean 



“How do we get an intelligent personal assistant 
into the home of every Amazon customer?” That 
simple query according to sources involved, set 
the mission for Amazon CEO Jeff Bezos and the 
team he tasked with creating the e-commerce 
giant’s latest entry into the hardware market: 
the Amazon Echo, a $179 cylindrical speaker 
roughly as tall and sturdy as a bottle of Merlot 
cut off at the neck. Sure, the Echo, which offi- 
cially launched this past June, is good at playing 
music, delivering excellent bass and clear 
treble. But the key is what’s inside: Alexa, an 
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Next 



always-listening Siri for your liv- 
ing room. It’s Amazon’s vision of 
the platform of the future, one that 
gives you the ability to control your 
home by voice. 

Say the word Alexa, and the de- 
vice’s top glows blue, awaiting your 
command. Like Siri, she can respond 
to a laundry list of queries and 
requests— Alexa, how tall is Mount 
Everest? Alexa, couldyou set an alarm 
for tomorrow morning? But whereas 
Apple designed Siri primarily for 
mobile consumption through 
iPhones and iPads— push a button 
and talk— Alexa is invisible and ever- 
present, a natural interface for the 
connected home. 

For decades, we’ve heard and 
seen visions of what the smart 
home of tomorrow could bring, 
from HAL 9000 and The Jetsons to 
Minority Report and Her. But this 
promise has leaped toward reality 
in recent years, thanks to improved 
technology and economic manu- 
facturing, growing venture-capital 
(and crowdfunded) investments, 
and a network of so-called Internet 
of Things devices. Just as they did 
on PCs and mobile devices before, 



Thelogicalnextstepisto 
allow people to shop 
without hoving to touch a 
thing-mokingthePrime 
experience even more 
compelling. 



tech giants are racing to build the 
next big platform, this time for the 
connected home, a market poised 
to grow to $58 billion in the next 
half-decade. 

The domestic arena has tempted 
tech giants at least as far back as Mi- 
crosoft’s release of the Xbox console 
in 2001. But now, rather than only 



battle to build the connected-TV box 
that could be a digital hub for the 
home, these companies have shifted 
their focus from hardware to voice 
interfaces, which may be the trick 
to getting their ecosystems wide- 
spread adoption. Apple’s HomeKit 
platform will enable Siri to control 
devices such as the window shades 
and coffeemaker. Google has inte- 
grated voice commands into Nest, 
the smart-home company it spent 
$3.2 billion to acquire. Microsoft is 
making its personal assistant, Cor- 
tana, a key feature for the Xbox One. 

What makes Alexa stand out in 
this crowded market is that Ama- 
zon is already an essential home- 
management tool for a whole lot 
of people, especially the estimated 
40 million who have signed up for 
Prime membership. Run out of 
paper towels, need to replace your 
smoke detector, or just want to cue 
up the latest episode of Orphan 
Black ? With its e-commerce reach 
and growing video ambitions, 
Amazon is there for you. The logical 
next step is to allow people to shop 
without having to touch a thing— 
making the Prime experience even 
more compelling. 

As the Echo took shape years 
ago at Amazon’s secretive Lab 126, 
best known for developing the 
Kindle e-reader, the responsible 
teams were bullish about the myr- 
iad use cases for an ever-listening 
virtual assistant inside the home: 
If you’re in the kitchen with hands 
covered in barbecue sauce, why 
not have Alexa set a timer for your 
ribs rather than fiddle with your 
iPhone? What if she could read 
you the news as you took your 
morning shower? Or order an 
Uber when you’re hurrying to catch 
your flight? The applications were 
seemingly limitless. 

But the company was wary of 
spending resources to solve prob- 
lems that didn’t exist— or creating 
new ones. Bezos was personally in- 
volved in keeping Alexa’s voice cues 
simple, to avoid subjecting users 
to unnecessary and frustrating in- 
teractions, such as asking Alexa to 
turn off a light only to hear, “Which 



ASK HER ANYTHING 

HOW AMAZON'S ALEXA CAN HELP AT HOME 

01 

Cooking 




Use Alexa to set a timer, add items to 
your phone's grocery list, or offer meal 
tips through Orange Chef's cooking- 
assistant app. 

02 

Media and Entertainment 




r 

Alexa syncs with iHeartRadio, Pandora, 
and Amazon Prime's media library; 
streams audiobooks through Audible.com; 
and can queue up news from NPR. 



03 

Personal Assistance 




r 

Amazon's voice service will do every- 
thing from checking your Google Calendar 
for appointments to defining or spelling 
a word. 

04 

Shopping 




Further streamlining Amazon's vaunted 
one-click ordering, Alexa allows Prime 
users to reorder goods simply by asking. 

05 

Home Tech 




v 

Alexa is able to control Philips Hue 
lights and turn on and off appliances 
plugged into Belkin's connected outlets. 
She also works with Garageio's Wi-Fi- 
connected garage-door openers and 
Scout Alarm's home-security systems. 
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stuck in traffic. Ideas still moving forward. 




Bright Link’Pro 

Your whiteboard, reinvented. 

Imagine you could see and write on the whiteboard when you're not in the meeting room. With 
BrightLink Pro, you can. Collaborate in real-time, whether you're in the room or across the world. 
Keep writing, without stopping to erase; just add digital pages. When the meeting's done, share the 
notes instantly through email or a USB thumb drive, so nobody has to take a picture. BrightLink Pro 
turns any fiat surface interactive; you don't need a computer or software to use it. Just turn it on and 
see how easy it is to reinvent your whiteboard. 

EPSON 

EXCEED YOUH VISION 



Take a product tour now at epson.com/movingforward. Or contact an Epson collaboration 
specialist about introductory offers including our Ist-Time Buyer program. 800-374-7300. 
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A CURE FOR THE HICCUPS 

WHAT ALEXA NEEDS TO BECOME MAINSTREAM 



AN AGNOSTIC 
ECOSYSTEM 


Perhaps Amazon's biggest hurdle: Alexa will 
have to embrace— and be embraced by— some 
of the company's main rivals. If products such 
as Apple TV and Google's Nest thermostat gain 
more widespread traction with consumers, 
AMAZON WILL HAVE TO FIND A WAY TO GET THEM TO INTEGRATE 
WITH ALEXA. 


DIY SIMPLICITY 


Installing connected-home devices can be a 
costly headache, involving syncing various 
services over Bluetooth, Wi-Fi, different accounts, 
and apps. Until these products are easier to use 
and connect or arrive in PREPACKAGED HOME KITS 
WITH INSTALLATION INCLUDED, this market will have 
a hard time breaking through. 


PERSONALIZATION 


For a service that aims to be an assistant in the 
home, Alexa is still surprisingly stilted in her 
interactions. To become a true companion, she'll 
have to DEVELOP RETTER LANGUAGE SKILLS AND LEARN TO 
IDENTIFY MULTIPLE VOICES -not just a user's own, 
but also a spouse’s or child's— and respond 
accordingly. 


KILLER APPS 


Inevitably, Alexa will live or die based on which 
services and applications its partners choose 
to build for the platform. The trick for Amazon 
will be MAINTAINING QUALITY AND VALUING CONVENIENCE 
OVER COOL. The best applications for Alexa are 
the ones that are simple, useful, and addictive, 
like asking for the weather forecast. 



one?” “He was very specific about 
it,” says a former product manager 
involved with the Echo’s develop- 
ment “I remember [going over an 
interaction] in a session with Jeff, 
and he was just like, ‘This is not 
going to work. People don’t want to 
go through all these steps, ’cause it’s 
annoying.’ ” The teams killed a lot of 
promising applications to stream- 
line the user experience. 

When Amazon announced the 
Echo in late 2014 and then rolled 
it out to beta testers and the tech 
media, the reception was mixed. 
Many felt the product was cool and 
different— certainly a departure for 
Amazon— but they questioned its 
utility and immediately launched 
into Siri comparisons. Thus began 
an inevitable pitting of the two voice 
assistants against each other in 
knowledge games, which is a fun- 
damental misunderstanding of 
Alexa’s mission. Both services have 
cloud-based “brains” that are con- 
stantly updated, in part, through 
user-generated questions, so it’s 
no wonder that Siri, several years 
older than Alexa, is smarter. Fur- 
thermore, Alexa was developed for 
a totally different environment than 
Siri. When placed in the home, Alexa 
is a star. 

Amazon aggressively added 
features before the Echo’s launch 
this year, including the ability to 
sync with Google Calendar and read 
books aloud from Audible.com. It 
also made waves by announcing a 
$100 million Alexa Fund to attract 
third-party developers to build on 
its platform and integrate the voice 
interface into their software and 
hardware. Though the list of initial 
partners was short, it neverthe- 
less offered insight into Amazon’s 
vision of the connected home. 
With Scout Alarm, an Internet- 
connected security system, you can 
monitor your home right through 
Alexa; with Orange Chef, a cooking- 
assistant service, you can ask Alexa 
for recipes; and with Garageio, a Wi- 
Fi-connected garage-door opener, 
you can make sure your car isn’t 
getting battered by the nor’easter 
raging outside. 



Amazon’s fund seeks to estab- 
lish what’s missing from current 
connected-home devices: one 
service— and one voice— to unite 
them all. While there have been a 
slew of promising inventions in 
recent years that are capable of turn- 
ing our homes from dumb to smart, 
these gadgets haven’t actually made 
our lives easier; instead they’ve left 
us with an ever-growing number 
of separate apps, remote controls, 
and operating systems to monitor. 
“Alexa removes these barriers and 
opens up a world of new interac- 
tions,” says Dave Shapiro, cofounder 
of Scout Alarm. 

The challenge for Alexa will be 
remaining agnostic as its ecosystem 
grows. The fact is, Amazon is no 
more likely to build a dishwasher 
than Apple is to create a microwave, 
so it must rely on third parties like 
GE and Whirlpool to support its 
voice service. That means creat- 



Amazon's fund seeks to 
establish what's missing 
from current connected- 
home devices: one 
service-and one voice- 
to unite them all. 



ing a platform so universal that it 
might even welcome products from 
competitors like Apple and Google. 

As promising as voice technol- 
ogy is as a means of controlling 
the home, it’s likely only a stepping 
stone. The real achievement, indus- 
try insiders say, will be when Siri or 
Alexa can learn your patterns well 
enough to automate these tasks 
altogether. Which means that the 
voice interface of the future may be 
the one that all of our dishwashers, 
refrigerators, and air conditioners 
use to speak to each other. O 
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You could research 
1 ,000 different stocks 
find 100 you like 
narrow it to 10 
and invest 
in just 
1 




Or you could invest in a Fidelity sector fund or ETF 
and get targeted exposure to help manage risk. 

Investing can be hard work. Hours of research to find a few investments you feel might 
outperform. You could do the research yourself, or let us do it for you. We bring: 

• The largest U.S. sector offering* — 55 funds and ETFs covering nearly every sector and industry 

• Expert insight and ideas and 30 years of sector fund investing experience 

• Powerful sector research, education and tools 






Go to Fidelity.com/sectors 



Call a Fidelity representative at 800.FIOELITY. Or call your Advisor. 




Before investing in any mutual fund or exchange-traded fund, you should consider its investment objectives, risks, charges, and expenses. 
Contact Fidelity for a prospectus, offering circular or, if available, a summary prospectus containing this information. Read it carefully. 

ETFs are subject to market fluctuation and the risks of their underlying investments. ETFs are subject to management fees and other 
expenses. Unlike mutual funds, ETF shares are bought and sold at market price, which may be higher or lower than their NAV, and 
are not individually redeemed from the fund. 

Stock markets, especially foreign markets, are volatile and can decline significantly in response to adverse issuer, political, regulatory, market, or economic developments. 
Sector funds can be more volatile because of their narrow concentration in a specific industry. 

*Morningstar Direct, data as of 02/09/2015. Based on a comparison of total offerings of distinct U.S. Mutual Funds and ETFs classified by Morningstar as Sector Equity within 
the universe of 175 U.S. investment firms offering mutual funds and ETFs. 

System availability and response times may be subject to market conditions. 

Fidelity Brokerage Services LLC, Member NYSE, SIPC. © 2015 FMR LLC. All rights reserved. 712582.1.0 
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Creative Conversation 



I'm giving voice 
to those who 
don't ordlnorlly 
hove voice" 



As Empire, Fox's high- 
octane, King Lear-e sque 
prime-time smash 
about the ascendance 
to superstardom of a 
musical family, returns 
for its second season, 
creator and executive 
producer Lee Daniels 
explains why the show 
resonates with viewers 
and what's happening 
below the surface. 



INTERVIEW 
BYJ.J. MCCORVEY 

Photographs by Zach Cross 



Empire's first-season finale in 
March was the highest-rated for 
a new series in the past 10 years. 
How do you approach writing a 
show that has connected with so 
many people ? 

Everything I do has to come from 
my experience or those of people 
I know. Situations I’ve been in, or 
food that I’ve tasted. Experiences 
that are real and honest to me. Sea- 
son 1 dealt with a lot of the issues 
that I grew up dealing with. So now 
the challenge is: Okay, what stories 




can I honestly tell? Now people 
know who I am. It’s a very odd feel- 
ing. I didn’t know how famous one 
could really become from TV I’ve 
never really paid attention to it or 
watched it. 

Wait , you didn't watch TV before 
Empire? 

As a kid, yeah. Like, The Brady Bunch 
and Good Times. I watched CNN, and 
then I gave up on that. I watched 
BBC and National Geographic. And 
then my boyfriend got me hooked 



on The Real Housewives of Atlanta 
and I got seduced into TV that way. 

Season l of Empire tracked the rise 
of Cookie and Lucious, the music 
entrepreneurs and parents whose 
family is at the heart of the drama. 
What are some of the story lines 
from that season that came directly 
from your life? 

I’ve said this before— the whole 
flashback scene where Lucious 
throws [his son] Jamal into a trash 
can is very real. It really happened. 
Walking down the stairs in your 
mother’s heels in front of your father 
is a real experience. Having relatives 
who are in jail or selling drugs, and 
then turning that into a real and 
legitimate business is real. These 
are people who exist in my family. 

The show makes it dramatic. 
It becomes fun because we have 
to make light of it. And we have to 
have entertainment, and we want 
it soapy, so we’re sort of winking 
at the camera and having fun with 
the audience. But you know, under 
that laughter there’s some serious 
shit going on and issues being 
talked about. 

What can fans expect to see in sea- 
son 2 of Empire? 

There’s a financial change that has 
come with the success of the show. 
Family members, friends from col- 
lege, all sorts of people are coming 
at you. It gets real. So now on the 
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Hard truths 

Daniels uses the 
over-the-top drama 
of Empire to 
explore real family 
dynamics. 
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Creative Conversation 



show we’re addressing the African- 
American experience with money. 
People with money. We explore 
Cookie’s and Lucious’s pasts. We ex- 
plore how their children connect to 
the impoverished, because they’ve 
never even experienced what it’s 
like to be hungry. It’s what my kids 
are going through right now, when 
they’re around cousins and stuff. It’s 
powerful, because it’s real. Does that 
make sense? 

It does , and I'm going to come 
back to it— 

Well, wait a minute. Let me tell you 
something else. I got a lot of flak for 
portraying Lucious and Cookie as 
heroes for being drug dealers, and 
[what that means for] the represen- 
tation of the African American. But 
I’ve always gotten flak, from Mon- 
ster's Ball to Precious. And that’s part 
of being an artist. Telling the truth 
is unsettling to people. What’s so 
great about this particular story is 
that Cookie’s mother will be indica- 
tive of my mother. My mother never 
did drugs, never spent a day in jail, 
and yet she had kids, inclusive of 
myself, who spent time in jail. What 
does that say about a woman who’s 
gone to church every day, and is a 
strong single parent? 

You tackle a lot of topics on the 
show that are largely taboo in the 
black community. Jamal , the R&B 
star ; comes out as gay. His brother 
Andre has bipolar disorder. 

And it’s so very disturbing. Because 
African Americans want the best 
possible role models, and we 
should. But what happens is, any- 
thing that doesn’t fit within the 
norm is dismissed. I just remember 
the idea of going to a psychiatrist or 
a therapist of any kind in my day 
was like, “What are you talking 
about? That’s for white people. Are 
you crazy?” 

Empire's cast is mostly composed 
of minorities , but you've also put 
a lot of effort into making your 
writing team diverse. Can you talk 
about the impact of those choices ? 
Listen, I can’t win for losing. I get 
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LEE DANIELS 



Hometown 

Philadelphia 

Filmography 

The Butler (2013), 

The Paperboy (2012), 
Precious (2009), 
Tennessee (2008), 
Shadowboxer (2005), 
The Woodsman 
(2004), Monster’s 
Ball (2001) 

Celebrity friends 

Oprah Winfrey, 

Lenny Kravitz, 

Naomi Campbell, 
Timbaland 

Casting approach 

"It's instinctive 
and intuitive. And 
sometimes com- 
pletely radical. I 
remember people 
saying, Are you seri- 
ous? You really want 
to cast Mo’Nique as 
Mary in Precious? 
She’s a comedian.’ 
But I remembered 
Richard Pryor in 
Lady Sings the 
Blues. The most fas- 
cinating, powerful 
performances come 
from people who 
are comics.” 



in so much trouble when I talk 
about making it a point to have 
African Americans to speak about 
the African-American experience. 
But I also have a white producing 
partner [Danny Strong], and he’s 
great at one thing that I’m not good 
at, which is structure. I’m great with 
specificity, and with nuance and 
character, but not with story line. 
I can’t think about what’s going to 
happen 10 episodes in. That’s what 
makes us an incredible partnership. 

But in regard to the actual ver- 
biage and that kind of stuff? That’s 
the reason we have this wonderful 
group of black people, women, and 
Puerto Rican and Hispanic writers. 
I’m told it’s historic, really. I’m giving 
voice to those who don’t ordinarily 
have voice. It’s something I’ve strived 
for from the very beginning of my 
career. And now, to be able to do that 
in a way that isn’t just in front of the 
screen, but also behind the screen, 
is epic. I am the most content that 
I’ve ever been in my career. I ’m proud 
to get up to go to work. 

Do you feel a responsibility to shine 
a light on things people often over- 
look or don't know much about ? 

The minute I start feeling respon- 
sible to everybody, then I start ed- 
iting my thoughts and my work. 
And then I’m trying to be safe, and 
I don’t want to be safe. The concept 
of responsibility lies in a place of 
sometimes not being honest. 

There are certain films that I’ve 
passed on that were about historic 
people. If they can’t be flawed and 
have their story told in a very truth- 
ful way, then I’m not interested. 
Because no one is perfect. 



Is that the reason you passed on 
directing Selma? 

Ohhh, now your claws are coming 
out! [ Laughs ] 

I think the reason I didn’t do 
Selma was bigger than that. We 
were trying to get the movie fi- 
nanced, and I had already done a 
civil rights movie, which was The 
Butler. And I thought doing Selma 
would have been a repeat. I didn’t 
want to be known as that guy. 



But yeah, Martin Luther King Jr. 
was a human being. Let’s just say my 
interpretation of King would have 
been different. 

You're developing a movie based 
on Richard Pryor's life. What have 
you learned from working in TV 
that you're now applying to film- 
making? 

I’ve learned that the studios and the 
networks aren’t the enemy. Before 
Empire , I’d never collaborated with 
anybody before. I was the be-all 
and end-all. So I’ve learned that, at 
least with Fox, it’s a collaboration, 
which is something I didn’t know 
how to do. I think it’s also made me 
a better filmmaker, because the art 



"If they can't be f/araf 
end have their story told 
in a very truthful way. then 
I'm nnt interested. Because 
no one is perfect.' 



of television moves at a pace that 
is ferocious. It’s quick, quick, snap 
snap snap , and you have to make 
the decisions pretty fast. 

You just signed a multiyear con- 
tract with Fox to develop , write, 
and direct new TV projects . What 
will you be working on under this 
new deal? 

Let me just tell you: Y’all need to 
strap up, because y’all ain’t ready. 
I can’t believe they were stupid 
enough to let me in on prime-time 
TV! Just sit down in front of the 
television, have your cocktail, and 
get ready for Lee Daniels. Because 
we’re just beginning. That’s all I can 
say about that. O 
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Walk this way 

Groupon founder Andrew Mason's 
app-based walking tours are striking new 
paths in San Francisco and beyond. 

BY SARAH LAWSON 

Illustration by Jun Cen 




What’s a tech entrepreneur’s second act 
after leaving the company he started? If 
he’s former Groupon CEO Andrew Ma- 
son, he takes the hot media trend of the 
day (podcasting), pairs it with sophisti- 
cated location technology, and invites 
journalists and radio producers to create 
immersive walking tours that explore a 
city’s forgotten corners. Launched in the 
Bay Area earlier this year and now avail- 
able for nine cities around the world, 
Mason’s Detour app offers a collection 
of well-produced audio tours with an 



intriguing set of narrators and guides 
(see the San Francisco tours, below). But 
what really sets Detour apart is the app’s 
inventive use of iBeacons and smart- 
phone GPS to track its users and custom- 
ize the tour to an individual’s pace and 
pauses. The results are rich, seamless 
soundscapes that subtly pull people out 
of their comfort zones. Tours, which start 
at $5, are being added to Detour each 
month. Next year, Mason will open up 
the platform to allow others to create 
walks, vastly expanding the app’s reach. 



Tour: Architecture 
With Rick Evans 




‘People would come in 
to make their own 
panels. They could 
barely walk, and 
they’d come in and sit 
down at a sewing 
machine and [say,] 

‘It’s for me. I have to 
make my own, 
because there’s 
nobody left alive to 
make my quilt panel.’" 



’I don’t know what 
happens to these 
folks as soon as 
they get gentrified 
out of here.” 

John Perry Barlow 

Writer and activist 



‘Grateful Dead 
shows were not 
just about music. 
They were about 
drugs— acid 
tests." 



‘Like them or don’t, 
but the Beats 
changed these 
streets and this 
country with 
what they wrote, 
how they wrote, 
and the no-holds- 
barred lifestyle 



Stop: Crocker Galleria 
roof terrace 

"The rule is that if you 
build in San Fran- 
cisco, you must give 
back open space to 
the public. But you 
don’t actually have to 
tell people about it . . .' 

Rick Evans 

Architecture historian 



Tour: The Castro 
With Cleve 
Stop: AIDS Memorial 
Oullt former 
headquarters 
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Cleve Jones 

Activist 



Tour 
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Presents 



The 



Tenderloin 
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Tour 



Beyond 



the 



Painted 



Ladies 



Stop 



The 



Fillmore 



Tour: Beat 
Generation 
Stop: City Lights 
bookstore 



Liz Cannes 

Journalist 



Tour: The Fishermans 
Fisherman's Wharf 
Stop: The Fishermen's 
and Seamen's 
Memorial Chapel 



Ninna 

Gaensler-Debs 



Writer 



Mike "Candy 



Mitchell 
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Social Good 



Sea change 

Carnival’s new cruise brand 
wants to create an army of 
do-gooders in flip-flops 
and shorts. 



BY KENRYA RANKIN NAASEL 

Photograph by Geordie Wood 




When a company dons a cape and 
says it wants to save the world, a 
common response is an eye roll — 
especially if that company is Carnival 
Corp., a $l6-billion-per-year cruis- 
ing behemoth in an industry that’s 
under frequent fire for its negative 
environmental and social impact 
Yet, making a positive difference 
is what Carnival says it intends to 
do with Fathom, a new cruise line 
that puts immersive social-impact 




travel, in the form of “voluntour- 
ism,” at the heart of its brand. 
Fathom, which is the brainchild of 
Tara Russell, the recently appointed 
president of this new brand and the 
global-impact lead for Carnival, will 
launch in April 2016. Its dedicated 
7t0-person ship, the Adonia, will 
send passengers on multiday vol- 
unteer missions for local charities 
via trips to the Dominican Republic 
and— in a first for any American 
cruise line— Cuba, starting in May 

Though some cruise lines have 
offered volunteer work as part of 
their shore excursions, Fathom is 
alone in making it a centerpiece. 
The initiative could have huge 
influence, resulting in as much 
as 200,000 volunteer hours from 

18.000 passengers in the Domini- 
can Republic over the course of a 
single year, according to Russell. 
And Carnival hopes Fathom will do 
some good for its bottom line too. 
The company has worked to rebuild 
its image since the infamous “Poop 
Cruise” of 2013 (when an engine fire 
left one of its ships stranded at sea 
for days). Last year, it welcomed 
10.6 million passengers, up from 

10.1 million in 2013. But attract- 
ing younger customers remains a 
struggle. The average cruisegoer 
today is nearly 50 years old, and, 
according to a 2014 Harris Poll, 
58% of people who had never been 
on a cruise were actually less likely 
to take one than they were the year 
before. Fathom could be the ticket to 
creating a new generation of loyal 
cruisers— and a new paradigm for 
the entire industry. 

“Unless you can build a market- 
driven solution, it’s just not finan- 
cially sustainable,” says Russell, 



Open horizons 

"I see opportunity 
everywhere I look,” 
says Fathom president 

Tara Russell 
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Social Good 



who previously led Create Com- 
mon Good, a Boise, Idaho-based 
job-training and placement not- 
for-profit, which she founded in 
2008. In 2013, Carnival CEO Arnold 
Donald invited her to discuss new 
social-enterprise opportunities for 
his company, and officially hired 
her last June. ‘At that time, we had 
about 78 million passenger-cruise 
days per year, [and I thought] it 
would be awesome if there was a 
way to tap into that human capital 
to do direct good,” Donald says. 
Russell’s team surveyed thousands 
of North Americans and found that 
while 40% of them had never been 
on a cruise, half had donated to 
charity or volunteered locally. And, 



“Fathom will over-index 
with millennials, 
who over-index on 
desire for social impact,' 
Donald says. 



most crucially, when Russell asked 
if they’d board a cruise to volunteer 
abroad, the average age of those who 
answered “y es ” was 34. “[Fathom] 
will probably over-index with mil- 
lenials, who over-index on desire for 
social impact,” Donald says. 

The Fathom model is quite a de- 
parture from the traditional cruise 
experience. Before they even set sail 
to the Dominican Republic, passen- 
gers will receive emails introducing 
them to the area in which they elect 
to serve. The first two days at sea 
will include Spanish lessons and 
cultural films about the country. 
Upon arrival, travelers will work 
with not-for-profit partners on proj- 
ects like planting trees and making 
ceramic water filters. After the trip, 
Fathom will keep passengers up- 
dated on the projects and connect 
them with volunteer opportunities 
near their hometowns. 



Beginning in 
April, Fathom's 
Adonia will 
pair passengers 
with water- 
filtration and 
agricultural 
projects in the 
Dominican 
Republic. 





Some skeptics say Fathom smacks 
more of opportunism than altruism. 
For one, the experience comes at a 
premium: Trips to the Dominican 
Republic start at $1,540, while a 
ticket to Cuba costs $2,990. (A regu- 
lar seven-day trip with a stop in the 
Dominican Republic on the Carnival 
Glory starts at $509 per person.) 
Russell says the ship’s operating 
expenses are split among fewer pas- 
sengers (the Glory holds four times 
as many people as the Adonia ) and 
that a portion of each ticket goes 
directly to the line’s local NGO part- 
ners. Still, the Adonia, marketed as 
a vehicle for social good, may very 
well financially outperform its 
previous life sailing out of the U.K. 

Fathom could also be viewed as 
a strategic play for the Cuban tour- 
ism market. While the U.S. govern- 
ment still prohibits leisure travel to 
Cuba, thawing diplomatic relations 
have made it easier for people to go 
under the guise of humanitarian 
projects. “There is some first-mover 
advantage for the company if they 
get permission from Cuba for the 
next step,” says Jaime Katz, a Morn- 
ingstar analyst who covers Carnival. 

If Fathom’s cape is indeed more 
cash-money green than Superman- 
red, the question is: Does it mat- 
ter? Showing a profit will improve 
Fathom’s chances of scaling its 
efforts (Russell envisions adding 
three to five ships over the next 10 to 
15 years). Which means even more 
benefits for Fathom’s NGO part- 
ners, like David Luther, executive 
director of Instituto Dominicano de 
Desarrollo Integral. “This long-term 
systemic approach is radically dif- 
ferent,” he says. “The possibilities 
are enormous.” O 




THE GOOD CRUISE 

FATHOM'S ADONIA SHIP OFFERS BASICS SUCH AS A POOL, 

GYM, AND GAMES DECK, BUT THERE ARE OTHER "AMENITIES" YOU'D 
BE HARD-PRESSED TO FIND ON A TYPICAL VOYAGE. 



TRADITIONAL CRUISE ^^^■THE FATHOM EXPERIENCE 



Multiple ports 
of call 


Passengers will dock in just one locale 
for each trip, to offer a more culturally 
immersive experience. 


Onboard 

casino 


Ashoka, a global network of social entre- 
preneurs, will lead "personal growth” 
workshops focused on volunteering in 
developing countries. 


Broadway 

show 


Entertainment will consist of Dominican 
and Cuban food, music, and films, so 
that the ship feels like an extension of its 
destination. 



Luxury retail Fathom will sell "products with a purpose,” 

brands including goods from local organizations, 

such as Chocal, a co-op for female choco- 
late producers. 
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Kicking it 

Stance's innova- 
tive materials and 
bold patterns 
have earned 
fans among both 
athletes and 
entertainers. 



Putting its best 
foot forward 



Stance has raised $86 million to energize 
the sock market. Now it’s looking to 
move into something more intimate. 

BY EVIE NAGY 

Photograph by Elizabeth Renstrom 



Before Stance came along, Han- 
sen’s Surf Shop didn’t waste much 
time thinking about socks. Any- 
one who wanted a pair could dig 
through a wicker basket and grab 
one, but the store’s real focus was 
a huge wall of lovingly displayed 
sneakers. Today the Encinitas, Cali- 
fornia, institution has a different 
attitude. Instead of sitting in a sad 
little basket, socks have fancy racks 
of their own throughout the store. 
Almost all of the brightly colored 
offerings are made by Stance. 

With its unusual designs and 
high-tech materials, Stance is turn- 
ing athletic socks into a big fashion 
business. The socks range from 
$10 to $25 a pair, and are sold at 
both Foot Locker and Nordstrom, 
along with thousands of specialty 
shops like Hansen’s. In March, the 
company raised $50 million in a 
series C round, bringing its total 
funding to $86 million. Actor Will 
Smith and Miami Heat player 
Dwyane Wade are investors, and 
in April the company signed a deal 
to be the NBA’s official on-court 
sock (yes, the NBA has an official 
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Showing 
their stripes 

Stance products 
undergo lab tests 
like this one, which 
makes sure socks 
adequately wick 
away moisture. 



on-court sock). LeBron James is 
a fan, and Rihanna likes them so 
much she created her own Stance 
line, which hit stores in July. There 
are also branded Stance socks de- 
signed by the likes of basketball 
star Allen Iverson and electro-pop 
artist Santigold. 

Stance’s popularity is the re- 
sult of savvy partnerships and 
marketing, but the socks are also 
simply a product that customers 
consider a huge improvement 
over existing options. Their eye- 
catching designs are enhanced by 
a proprietary dyeing process that 
keeps images intact even when the 
material is stretched. They are both 
soft and durable. “The aesthetic 
draws people in,” says Stance presi- 
dent and cofounder John Wilson. 
“Then the technology that we’ve 
invested in— they feel that when 
they put them on.” 

Stance CEO and cofounder Jeff 
Kearl wasn’t much of a sock aficio- 
nado before he and four friends de- 
cided to start the company in 2009- 
At the time, he was looking for a 
new direction after stints at various 
startups (including Logoworks and 
Ancestry.com) and was intrigued 
by companies such as Lululemon 
and Under Armour, which had 
found success by reinventing dis- 
tinctly untrendy products. “I went 
to Target and started looking at cat- 
egories,” Kearl says. He mulled over 
sunblock, school supplies, jewelry, 
and other items, trying to find 
something that he could improve 
upon. Then he hit the sock section. 
“It was like, black, white, brown, 
and gray— with some argyle— in 
plastic bags, and they were really 
inexpensive. I thought, We could 



totally [reinvent] socks, because 
everyone was ignoring them.” 
Kearl took his idea to Wilson, a 
former Reef president and Oakley 
executive, as well as three other 
startup veterans: Ryan Kingman, 
Taylor Shupe, and Aaron Hennings. 
As they began looking into the 
world of socks, the group got more 
and more excited. “We became 
convinced that everyone was really 
sleepy here,” says Kearl. “No one 
had really created the lab environ- 
ment where you could innovate on 
a platform like socks.” 

Stance has now created just that: 
a sock-focused innovation space 
located inside the company’s San 



Clemente, California, headquarters. 
The lab— known as SHRED, for sock, 
hosiery, research, engineering, and 
development— sounds like a joke, 
but it houses state-of-the-art Lonati 
knitting machines from Italy and 
conducts serious research on ma- 
terials, fit, flexibility, wicking, and 
other performance features useful 
for a range of sports, from running 
to motocross. “Socks are a huge 
part of mobility and daily comfort,” 
says Shupe, Stance’s chief product 
officer. “If an athlete loses mobil- 
ity because he has athlete’s foot or 
blisters, it can dramatically affect 
his entire performance.” 

But for many Stance fans, it’s 
the look that really counts. Kearl 
says Stance’s name refers as much 
to self-expression as it does to 
athletics, and the company’s mar- 
keting focuses on design over per- 
formance specs. Stance is known 
for its bold prints: Popular styles 
include the Wagner 2, which fea- 
tures fluffy white clouds, and the 
Patriot, which has red stripes on 
one sock and a blue-and-white star 
pattern on the other. 



Though Stance started by sell- 
ing men’s products, the company’s 
two-year-old line of women’s socks 
now accounts for 20% of sales. 
Next, it plans to expand into an- 
other branch of basics: underwear. 
A line of men’s briefs is set to debut 
later this year, followed at some 
point by women’s. “We probably 
wouldn’t have done it so soon, be- 
cause I feel there’s a lot of growth 
left for socks,” says Kearl. “But 
one of our retailers actually called 
me and said, ‘Look, every week 
someone comes in and says they’re 
the Stance of underwear. At some 
point, I’m going to let someone else 
in if you don’t [do it].’ ” 

Stance’s undergarments will 
use a proprietary fabric derived 
from milk protein and beechwood 
that minimizes bunching (aka 
wedgies), and will actually nourish 
and protect the skin. It’s another 
area where Kearl thinks the big 
industry players have grown com- 
placent. “They’re doing it the same 
way they always have, just like they 
were with socks,” he says. “No one 
has disrupted underwear.” © 



"The aesthetic draws people in.' says 
Stance president John Wilson. ‘Then 
the technology that we've invested 
in-they feel that when they put them on.' 
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“RYDER BRINGS A LEVEL OF KNOW-HOW AND 
A NETWORK OF RESOURCES THAT WOULD BE 
VIRTUALLY IMPOSSIBLE FOR ANY CUSTOMER 
TO DEVELOP OR MATCH IN-HOUSE.” 

—MICHAEL CATES ► 

RUNNING 

LEAN 

A Conversation With Two Men and a Truck Franchisee Bryan Gerstner 
and Ryder Business Development Manager Michael Cates 

Anyone who has moved into a new home or office knows how complicated that seemingly 
simple operation can be. For full-time movers, the complexity is multiplied, so partnering with 
a transportation-solutions company like Ryder is critical. Here, Bryan Gerstner, a Two Men and 
a Truck franchisee with franchises in Kansas City, Mo., discusses the benefits of Ryder’s truck- 
fleet management resources, while Michael Cates, a business development manager at Ryder 
weighs in on the unique scope of its solutions. 





Michael, in what respect was Ryder able to provide genuine value to Two 
Men and a Truck right out of the gate? 

MICHAEL CATES: Ryder brings a level of know-how and a network of 
resources that would be virtually impossible for any customer to develop or 
match in-house. For Bryan’s business, specifically, we analyzed their needs 
and were able to draw on our own historical performance records of vehicles 
used in similar industry applications to develop the most efficient, reliable fleet 
specifications. Those included things like figuring out the most likely or useful 
truck manufacturers, engine types, transmissions, gear ratios, special body 
configurations, and other factors. And on top of that, we were able to optimize 
the reliability, cargo accessibility, and storage capacity in Bryan’s trucks. 

Bryan, what compelled you to work with Ryder? 

BRYAN GERSTNER: It was a package deal — they’d take care of all our 
maintenance, deal with DOT requirements. They’d handle that side of the 
business so I could focus on other things that would help us grow, like 
marketing. About six months into the program, all the invoices were checking 
out, nothing was being charged back to us, and my managers told me that 
all the preventative maintenance schedules were being kept up. That was the 
“aha” moment for me. They were delivering on what they said they were going 
to do for us. 



Michael, what are some of the tangible, on-the-ground benefits 
that partnering with Ryder brings to a franchise that other fleet- 
management or solutions companies might not offer? 

MC: Ryder can extend the geographical service area of any company’s 
existing operations through our network of hundreds of service centers 
nationwide. But we also have roadside assistance capabilities and can provide 
replacement vehicles — as quickly as within two hours — to ensure reliable 
deliveries no matter how far a driver might be from the company’s home base 
of operations. 

Bryan, you’ve been in the moving business for two decades. What’s the 
most significant change over the past 20 years? 

BG: Without a doubt, it’s how much higher the customer-service standard 
is. Back in 1996, when I started, the equipment that companies were using 
was not nearly as sophisticated as what we use today. We weren’t stretch- 
wrapping or shrink-wrapping every item on the truck. That sort of service is 
now standard. It’s just a much better, much higher-quality product today. And 
on top of that, customers’ expectations are much higher. We pay very close 
attention to our referral rates, the satisfaction scores and the feedback we 
get. Our minimum standard for customer satisfaction is a score in the upper 
nineties, out of a hundred. Back in the day, we were nowhere near that. 
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How a series of 

thumb-drive-size 

chips may 

revolutionize 

pharmaceutical 

development 

BY ADAM BLUESTEIN 

Photograph by Andrew Tingle 



k. 

They may look like simple chunks 
of plastic to the average person, but 
to a drug researcher they could be 
the key to transforming the notori- 
ously expensive and inefficient pro- 
cess of bringing new medicines to 
market. Called organs-on-chips, 
these devices are actually miniature 
versions of lungs, kidneys, hearts, 
and digestive tracts housed within 
layered polymer. And though they 
don’t look like their full-size counter- 
parts, they act like them, sustaining 
living human cells in microenviron- 
ments that mimic conditions inside 
the body. These artificial micro or- 
gans, which are being developed at 



Harvard, MIT, UC Berkeley, and other 
places, give researchers the ability to 
model what happens in humans 
when drugs or irritants enter the 
system. They promise to be far more 
accurate than traditional lab tests on 
cultured cells or animals, eliminat- 
ing the false starts and dead ends 
that can help drive product develop- 
ment costs to $4 billion or more for 
a single drug. In June, Johnson & 
Johnson announced several drug- 
research programs using devices 
from Cambridge, Massachusetts- 
based Emulate, a spin-out from 
Harvard’s Wyss Institute for Bio- 
logically Inspired Engineering. The 
pharma giant will use Emulate’s 
lung and blood-flow-simulating 
thrombosis chips to study clotting, 
a side effect of immunotherapy and 
oncology medicine, as well as the 
company’s liver device to predict 
drug toxicity. It’s a huge vote of con- 
fidence in the future of tiny organs. 



ANATOMY OF A MICRO LUNG 



1. Material 

Emulate’s lung chip 
is made from layers of 
transparent polymer with 
micromachined channels. 

2. Structure 

In the central channel, 
a porous membrane sepa- 
rates two layers of human 
cells. As in a lung, oxygen 
flows over one layer, while 
the other is exposed to a 
bloodlike liquid. 

3. Mechanics 

The device mimics the 
push and pull of breathing 
by applying suction to the 
side channels. 

4. Application 

Ports in the chip allow 
researchers to expose the 
different sides of the lung 
tissue to drugs or toxins. 
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Face forward 



As manager of L'Oreal’s 
Women of Color Lab, Atis 
develops makeup for a 
global market. 



The full spectrum 



L’Oreal chemist Balanda Atis 
is helping the cosmetics giant 
break color barriers. 



BY ELIZABETH SEGRAN 

Photograph by Benedict Evans 




When the Kenyan actress Lupita 
Nyong’o became Lancome’s first 
black spokesperson last year, fash- 
ion magazines and blogs welcomed 
the news as a sign that the legend- 
ary makeup brand is embracing 
women of color— especially those 
who have traditionally had trouble 
finding the right shades in drug- 
store aisles and department stores. 



On billboards and in magazine ads, 
the 32-year-old Academy Award 
winner wore the brand’s newest 
foundations, in hues that were 
deeper and darker than anything 
Lancome had previously released. 

Behind the scenes, at the head- 
quarters of LOreal Paris, Lancome’s 
parent company, Nyong’o’s appoint- 
ment signaled a broader effort by 
the cosmetics giant to stay ahead 
of consumer demand by placing 
diversity and globalization at the 
center of its strategy. In the U.S., 
the multicultural beauty market 
is currently outpacing the overall 
industry, posting a 3-7% increase 
in 2014, according to research firm 
Kline & Co. What’s more, the global 
cosmetics industry is now worth an 
estimated $197 billion, and is grow- 
ing by about 4% annually. In 2014, 
so-called new markets (anything 
outside North America and West- 
ern Europe) accounted for 39.6% of 
LOreal’s $29.9 billion in sales. To take 
an even bigger slice of that interna- 
tional pie, the company is investing 
in products tailored to the diverse 
skin tones of women in places like 
South Africa and the Middle East, as 
well as in the United States. 

One of the keys to this strategy 
is L’Oreal chemist Balanda Atis, 
who created the (literal) foundation 
for Nyong’o’s Lancome campaign 
and now heads L’Oreal’s Women 
of Color Lab in Clark, New Jersey. 
The lab, which opened in 2014 and 
includes scientists, marketers, 
and product developers, is tasked 
with formulating groundbreaking 
products for multicultural women, 
including foundations, lipsticks, 
and eye makeup. 

It’s a personal quest for Atis, who 
grew up in a Haitian community in 
East Orange, New Jersey. Over the 
years, she saw friends and family 
struggle to find makeup that looked 
good on their skin. “The colors were 
often too red, giving the skin a 
bruised look, or too black, making 
the skin look muddy,” she recalls. 
She joined L’Oreal in 1999 as a re- 
searcher in the mascara lab, where 
she racked up patents for products 
that make lashes plumper and 
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longer. And though she appreciated 
her own company’s attempts to be 
more inclusive, releasing makeup 
catering to African-American and 
Latina women with campaigns 
featuring celebrities like Beyonce 
and Jennifer Lopez, Atis still found 
the new formulations too pale for 
many women. 

This has been a challenge for 
the entire cosmetics industry, ac- 
cording to Karen Grant, a global 
beauty-industry expert at research 
firm NPD. “A cosmetics company 
needs to dedicate a lot of resources 
to successfully create products for a 
new market segment,” Grant says, 
citing the cost of scientific research, 
focus groups, and educating retail- 
ers, among other things. And then 
there’s the perception that women 
of color spend less on makeup than 
Caucasian women, which meant 
that the path of least resistance for 
many companies was to stick with 
the products they knew best. It’s true 
that women of color have histori- 
cally spent less on makeup: A recent 
NPD survey found that only 42% of 
black women use makeup, com- 
pared with 64% of white women. 
But Grant says this is largely because 
there are fewer products available to 
them. “It’s a cycle,” she says. 

Atis wanted to change this dy- 
namic. In 2006, LOreal’s R&D team 
presented the company with new 
foundations that were meant to be 
a breakthrough for women of color. 
When Atis tried them, though, she 



Qvertheyears.Atissaw 
friends and family 
struggle to find makeup 
that Med goodon them. 



still could not find a match for her- 
self; the shades simply did not run 
dark enough. She told the head of 
LOreal’s makeup division that its new 
range fell short, and was met with a 
challenge: If you think it’s fixable, let’s 
see what you can do. Though LOreal 
didn’t release Atis from her mascara 
projects to work on foundations full- 
time, her managers allowed her to 
use the labs on the side. Atis quickly 
enlisted two other scientists who 
were equally committed to this mis- 
sion, and the task force got started. 

Finding the right data was the 
first step. For several years Atis’s 
team crisscrossed the country, using 
special probes that measure light 
absorption to evaluate women’s 
skin tones. Back at the lab, they used 
this information to create prototype 
shades. Their main hurdle was that 
darker colorants commonly used in 
the industry looked dull on skin. 

The team’s revelation came when 
they stumbled upon a rarely used 
pigment, ultramarine blue, that 
created deep, pure colors without 
sacrificing texture and vibrancy. It 
was a huge leap forward. During 
field tests, women with dark com- 
plexions embraced the new shades. 

When Atis presented her re- 
search to L’Oreal’s top brass, they 
pulled her onto the task full-time 
and eventually leveraged her work 
to create more than 30 new shades 
across L’Oreal’s brands, from the 
mass-market Maybelline to the 
upscale Lancome. “What Balanda 
started is still changing the game 
today,” says Malena Higuera, SVP 
of marketing at LOreal Paris. “We’re 
using these innovations to build 
first-to-market breakthroughs.” 

Atis’s research team, meanwhile, 
has grown into the Women of Color 
Lab, where she has a new goal: to 
make sure that women in each of 
the 140 countries where LOreal prod- 
ucts are available find makeup that 
matches the texture and color of their 
skin. “We’re always looking at new 
colorants and other raw materials,” 
she says. “We want to demonstrate 
that we can address the needs of 
women of color on a global scale 
through scientific innovation.” © 




HOW TO PURSUE A SIDE PROJECT 

TAKING ON AFTER-HOURS WORK CAN BE DAUNTING. 

HERE IS BALANDA ATIS'S ADVICE FOR ACHIEVING YOUR GOALS. 



Get 

comfortable 
with your 
team 



• Spending days and nights together on the road 
and in the lab, Atis’s team formed a tight bond. 
“We often had to crash in the same hotel room," 
she says. "I was raising my goddaughter, so some- 
times I’d bring her to hang out with us while we 
worked." One of the chemists even ended up mar- 
rying her cousin. 



Don't be 
afraid to 
press pause 



• There were periods when Atis's group would work 
for several weeks and then take a break because 
of other ongoing projects and obligations. Atis also 
took some time off to adopt a child from Haiti after 
the 2010 earthquake. 



Be resourceful Atis had to think creatively when she needed 

resources that weren't immediately available. To 
gather information about skin tones from a large 
sample of women around the country, she had her 
team tag along on L'Oreal's road shows and mall 
tours to collect this data. “We even persuaded the 
company to sponsor our travel," says Atis. 



Make a It took time for Atis and her team to amass enough 

compelling evidence to convince L'Oreal’s senior management 

case of the importance of their work. Atis says they 

eventually got through by showing L'Oreal the 
ecstatic feedback they received from women who 
had tried the team's new shades: "Patience was 
key, and it eventually paid off." 
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Crowd 

capitalism 

It won’t be long before 
anyone can fund— and 
get equity in— a startup. 
Is that a good thing? 

BY HARRY MCCRACKEN 

Illustration by Heads of State 



When Facebook announced in 

March 2014 that it was acquiring 
virtual-reality pioneer Oculus VR 
for $2 billion, the news caused jaws 
to drop throughout the tech indus- 
try. It also left at least a few of the 
9,522 people who had contributed 
to Oculus’s Kickstarter campaign 
less than two years earlier grum- 
bling that they should be cut in on 
the windfall. 

Sorry, crowdfunders: The $2.4 
million you put up via Kickstarter 
entitled you to posters, T-shirts, 
and prerelease versions of the Rift 
headset, not equity participation in 



a landmark deal. But Oculus’s jour- 
ney from crowdfunding phenom 
to blockbuster acquisition did get 
people asking a bigger question. 
Sites such as Kickstarter and its 
archrival, Indiegogo, have had a 
transformative effect on how start- 
ups bootstrap themselves. Why 
shouldn’t the masses be allowed to 
invest in new companies and have 
a chance at realizing a profit? 

That pent-up desire has been 
particularly acute ever since Presi- 
dent Obama signed the Jumpstart 
Our Business Startups Act in 2012. 
Better known as the JOBS Act, the 
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law indudes provisions designed 
to let startups use the web to sell 
equity stakes to large numbers of 
people. “For the first time, ordi- 
nary Americans will be able to go 
online and invest in entrepreneurs 
that they believe in,” the president 



about equity crowdfunding, before 
the word crowdfunding existed,” 
he says. After concluding that the 
investment angle was unrealistic, 
they dropped it. It turned out that 
people would back campaigns out 
of sheer desire to help a promising 



not professional investors,” says 
Sam De Brouwer, cofounder of 
Scanadu, which collected $1.7 mil- 
lion on Indiegogo in 2013 for 
its smartphone-based health- 
monitoring gadget, then went on 
to raise more than $45 million from 
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explained. Last summer saw the 
first of the JOBS Act’s crowdfunding 
provisions take effect. And though 
one of the key parts of the law is still 
working its way through regulators, 
it may finally kick in next year. 

Among the people monitoring 
the situation most avidly is Slava 
Rubin, the CEO of Indiegogo. When 
he began tossing around a concept 
for a company almost a decade ago 
with cofounders Danae Ringel- 
mann and Eric Schell, it “was really 



"OurNorthStaristhat 
we're hying to 
democratize fending," 
seys Rubin of Indiegogo. 



project become reality— and the 
lure of getting a thank-you gift 
for their support. But that hasn’t 
stopped the Indiegogo community 
from asking. “People are regularly 
saying, ‘Can I invest? Can I invest? 
Can I invest?’ ” says Rubin. 

For a site like Indiegogo, the 
implication of the JOBS Act’s equity 
crowdfunding mandate could be 
revolutionary. “It’s really democ- 
ratizing not just access to capital, 
but also equity for people who are 



venture-capital firms. “It’s super- 
interesting.” That is, if companies 
such as Indiegogo can make it work. 

The door to equity crowdfunding 
finally swung open this past June 
with the implementation of the 
so-called Regulation A+, spurred on 
by the JOBS Act. It gives everyone 
access to investment opportunities 
that were formerly available only 
to “accredited investors”— people 
who earn $200,000 per year (or 
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$300,000 along with a spouse) or 
have a net worth of $1 million, not 
including their primary residence. 
A handful of platforms, including 
StartEngine and Seedlnvest, are 
already using the regulation to 
entice people to support projects 



It’s taken the SEC longer than 
anyone expected to hammer out 
Title III, the part of the JOBS Act 
that allows for broader-based eq- 
uity crowdfunding. The matter has 
been stuck in limbo, but work on it 
is scheduled to resume this fall. In 



more all-encompassing, says Ru- 
bin: “Our North Star is that we’re 
trying to democratize funding.” 
The company is happy to raise 
money for nearly any goal that 
isn’t illegal, dangerous, or a form 
of hate speech, including charitable 
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such as an improbable-looking 
three-wheeled car called the Elio 
(currently soliciting funds on Start- 
Engine). But for startups, the re- 
quired paperwork is daunting. And 
until a company has gone through 
the entire regulatory process man- 
dated by the U.S. Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, it is only able 
to secure “nonbinding promises of 
interest” from potential investors. 
It remains to be seen how many 
startups will try this route. 



the meantime, Indiegogo is prepar- 
ing for the possibility of helping 
entrepreneurs sell stakes in their 
new ideas. 

That sets the company apart 
from Kickstarter, which states 
that it’s interested solely in help- 
ing worthy creative projects— such 
as movies, artisanal foodstuffs, 
and inventive gizmos— become 
reality. Judging them on their po- 
tential to turn a buck would sully 
that vision. Indiegogo’s mission is 



efforts, paying for personal medical 
emergencies, and other activities 
that Kickstarter bans. 

Still, the logistics involved with 
a site like Indiegogo getting into 
equity crowdfunding would be 
extraordinarily complex. “Facili- 
tating regulated investments is 
very different from giving away 
T-shirts or hats or putting people’s 
names in the credits of a movie,” 
says Ryan Feit, CEO of Seedlnvest 
and cofounder of the Crowdfunding 
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CROWDFUNDING GONE WILD 

INDIEGOGO HELPED KICK-START THE CROWDFUNDING ERA, 

AND IT HAS TAKEN A BOUNDARY-PUSHING APPROACH EVER SINCE. 
HERE ARE SOME OF ITS MOST MEMORABLE MOMENTS. 



AN INDIE START 

January 2008 

More than a year 
before Kickstarter 
launches, Indiegogo 
debuts at the Sun- 
dance Film Festival. 
Its name is explained 
by its initial target 
market: independent 
filmmakers. 




FAMILY MATTERS 

June 2011 

Jessica and Sean 
Haley, a Florida 
couple, turn to 
Indiegogo to pay for 
fertility treatments. 
Their son, Landon, 
born in 2012, be- 
comes the first 
crowdfunded baby. 



SMART MEDICINE 

July 2013 

Scanadu’s Scout, 
a health-monitoring 
puck designed to 
read your vital signs, 
raises $1.66 million. 
Indiegogo always 
welcomed medical 
devices; Kickstarter 
forbid them until 
June 2014. 





DUBIODS CLAIMS 

April 2014 

GoBe, a gizmo that 
claims to count 
the calories you’ve 
consumed, raises 
more than $1 million. 
Experts call it an im- 
possibility. It’s not 
the first— nor the 
last— time Indiegogo 
is plagued by allega- 
tions of fraud. 



PERSONAL AFFAIRS 

December 2014 

Indiegogo Life 
launches, letting 
users seek funding 
for personal events, 
including weddings, 
charitable cam- 
paigns, education, 
and medical emer- 
gencies. 





THE LONG VIEW 

January 2015 

Successful cam- 
paigns can convert 
crowdfunding 
pages into ongoing 
e-commerce sites, 
continuing to ac- 
cept contributions, 
manage perks, and 
distribute newslet- 
ters for as long as 
they like. 



Professional Association. To ensure 
that its transactions meet SEC rules, 
Indiegogo might have to trade in its 
laissez-faire atmosphere for some- 
thing a little more buttoned-down. 

Turning crowdfunding cam- 
paigns into investment oppor- 
tunities would also magnify the 
impact of any mishaps a company 
makes. In its current form, Indie- 
gogo makes no attempt to vet 
the quality of campaigns or the 
competence of those who submit 
them, leading to occasional cata- 
strophic failures such as Kreyos, a 
smartwatch company that raised 
$1.5 million in 2013. It collapsed 
before it had delivered watches to 
every entitled backer. 

In the pre-JOBS Act era, the SEC 
managed the risk of investing in 
startups by restricting the practice 
to well-heeled individuals. With 
Title III, individuals with an an- 
nual income or net worth of less 
than $100,000 would be limited 
to investments of $2,000 or 5% of 
their income or net worth every 
12 months. (Those with more fi- 
nancial wherewithal would have 
higher limits.) No company could 
crowdfund more than $1 million 
annually. “People will only be able to 
invest small amounts of money, so 
nobody can get burned too much,” 
says Douglas Ellenoff, a securities 
lawyer. “It’s very paternalistic.” 

Ask Indiegogo’s Rubin how 
he’d go about making investing 
in private companies safe for the 
uninitiated, and he brings up the 
earliest days of e-commerce in the 
mid-1990s, when the very idea of 
making purchases over the Internet 
was new and scary. Rather than try 
to eliminate risk, the government al- 
lowed the emerging field to work out 
its own kinks. Today, he argues, “gov- 
ernment needs to give the industry 
a little bit of time to figure this out, 
and then if it doesn’t work they can 
then come in and regulate it more.” 

Although Indiegogo is eager to 
open equity to the masses, it’s not 
a given that the companies that 
find success on its platform will be 
as enthusiastic. In 2013, security 



startup Canary raised $2 million 
on Indiegogo for its first product, 
a pint-size gadget containing a 
camera and sensors for monitor- 
ing motion, temperature, and air 
quality. “We got 10,000 customers 
immediately, which gave us great 
product feedback and enabled us to 
demonstrate to investors what sort 
of interest there was from day one,” 
says Adam Sager, the company’s 
cofounder and CEO. “That proved to 
be extremely helpful to us.” 

However, Canary would not 
have jumped at the chance to sell 
little bits of itself to random strang- 
ers. It prefers handpicked backers 
with relevant expertise, such as 



Indiegogo might have 
to trade in its laissez- 
faire atmosphere for 
something a little mote 
bottoned-down. 



Michael Marks, the former CEO of 
manufacturing giant Flextronics. 
“Who you have around the table is 
as important as, if not more impor- 
tant than, the money you’re bring- 
ing in,” says Sager. 

When crowdsourced investing 
does become a reality, it could be 
less about getting in on the ground 
floor of the next billion-dollar ac- 
quisition than giving very small 
businesses a boost. 

“There are some people who will 
be like, T can either invest in Face- 
book or IBM, or I could invest in this 
local pizza shop— I’d rather invest 
in the local pizza shop because I’m 
trying to support the community,’ ” 
says Rubin. Which means that this 
new form of funding could serve its 
purpose— even if that pizza place 
doesn’t go on to become the next 
Shake Shack. O 
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Al While funding is vital, it’s also not indicative of success. Many companies have raised multimillion- 
dollar rounds of funding, only to go out of business shortly after. The foundation of your company, 
your team, and your vision is more powerful than any sum of money. 

As a modern entrepreneur working in a service-based landscape, what measures does your 
team take to target consumers who are increasingly mobile? 

Al While we didn’t launch our mobile app right away, we have always thought of ourselves as a 
mobile-first company. The majority of our user base are women with extremely busy, full lives. They 
don’t want to miss anything, so the ability to both buy and sell on our mobile app is crucial. We have 
been featured in the App Store, which has really helped us to engage a larger audience. 



e— 

After noticing a need to disrupt the online consignment 
industry, how have you leveraged your location to build upon 
your consumer base while growing sales? 



While in the process of acquiring multimillion-dollar funding rounds, 

how do you still find the time to build and grow the foundation of Shop Hers? 



RAPID FIRE 

WHAT ARE THREE THINGS THAT YOU 
CANNOT TRAVEL WITHOUT? 

• My MacBook Air® 

• Shiseido Sunscreen UV 40 

• Powerbeats Wireless Bluetooth 
Earbud Headphones 



WHAT ARE YOUR FAVORITE APPS FOR 
KEEPING CONNECTED ON THE GO? 

• Inside 

• Bime 

• Enchant 

• Dropbox 



WHERE ARE YOU OFF TO NEXT? 
Off to Carmel for a 
24-hour crash wedding 
planning session. I’m 
getting married in 
Pebble Beach and with 
my schedule, I have to 
make fast decisions. 



% 



A I was born and raised in Los Angeles, so it only made sense that 
I start my first company here. While my brilliant cofounders brought 
our vision to life, I was hard at work sharing my story with women who 
had had similar consignment experiences to mine. I am most proud 
of the response we hear from our sellers. They are genuinely happy 
after an item sells at a price that they are comfortable with. One sale 
always leads to another and another. As revenue grows month over 
month and milestones are reached, I am most proud of the platform 
we have created for women by women. We are slowly revolutionizing 
the way women shop. 



Jaclyn Shanfeld (left) and 
Shop Hers cofounder and 
creative director Jenna Stahl 



You launched the Shop Hers app earlier this year. How has that 
changed the way you’ve approached your business as it moves 
into a more modern, mobilized environment? 

Al The launch of our mobile app has simplified the already sleek Shop Hers 
platform, helping us understand what is necessary and what is not for both 
buyers and sellers. It has opened our eyes to several new groundbreaking 
features that we have introduced recently and others that will be introduced 
soon. The Shop Hers community is one of the most amazing groups of 
women in the world. They live in 100 countries worldwide, and connect for 
one reason and one reason only— fashion. 
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What’s next for Shop Hers? 

A I Every month a new feature or improvement is added on Shop Hers. 
Every day is another chance to realize your fashion dream. This next 
quarter will be magical. My team is brilliantly cooking up new features 
that will make buying and selling luxury fashion virtually seamless. 



Visit fastcompany.com/dispatch-from to learn 
more about other on-the-go business owners. 
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Make the most out of your business travel with the Marriott Rewards 
Premier Business Card. Visit MarriottPremierBusiness.com to learn more. 
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Stepping out 

McCarthy knows 
that a woman’s 
sense of style 
doesn't depend on 
her size. 




Passion Project 




Fit to 
be sized 

Actress Melissa 
McCarthy wants to 
fix plus-size fashion. 

BY KC IFEANYI 

66 FastCompany.com October 2015 



One of the benefits of being a fa- 
mous actress is having unlimited 
clothing at your disposal. Except 
when you don’t. “I could not find, 
with consistency, something that 
felt young and modern and easy to 
wear,” says Oscar nominee Melissa 
McCarthy. ‘And then I started think- 
ing, Why don’t I make the closet?” 
So she did: In August, McCarthy 
launched her first clothing collec- 
tion, working with Sunrise Brands 
to create a line of all-size, fashion- 
forward basics. Priced from $54 to 
$169, Melissa McCarthy Seven7 
items will be available in plus sizes 
at Lord & Taylor, Macy’s, Nordstrom, 
and Lane Bryant. In a new twist for 
this market, MelissaMcCarthy.com 
will carry the same styles in sizes 
ranging from 4 to 28, small to 4XL. 



The plus-size clothing 
industry generated $17-5 
billion in the U.S. in the 
year prior to April 2014, and 
yet still 81% of plus-size 
women say they’d spend 
more on clothes if they 
had better options, accord- 
ing to a survey by online 
retailer Modcloth. Given 
that the average American 
woman is a size 14— which, 
coincidentally, is where 
plus size starts— that repre- 
sents a huge untapped 
market. Lately, retailers 
have been getting better at 
serving plus-size custom- 
ers: both Target and H&M 
have launched specialized 
lines in the past few years, 
and Isabel Toledo partnered 
with Lane Bryant in 2014 
on an exclusive collection. 

But even ultrastylish 
plus-size-only clothing 
isn’t good enough, says 
McCarthy. She wants ultra- 
stylish clothing designed 
for women regardless of 
what size they are, and she 
wants to be able to find 
it in the same places so- 
called straight-size women 
shop. “Women do not stop 
at a magical size 10 or 12, 
and I thought, Why would 
clothes?” McCarthy says. “I 
have been every size under the rain- 
bow, but my style never changed.” 
Going in, McCarthy says, “I think 
there was the assumption that they 
would just make their line and I 
would slap my name on it.” But the 
actress— who dreamed of studying 
fashion until her high school best 
friend, the now-famous shoe de- 
signer Brian Atwood, convinced her 
to do comedy instead— was involved 
in every stage of production, pushing 
the Seven7 team to make their de- 
signs more contemporary. 

Her collection includes items like 
patterned pants and formfitting skirts 
that plus-size retailers have typically 
shied away from— but that’s kind of 
the point, says McCarthy. “You can’t 
say to people that a woman doesn’t 
want this,” she says. “I want it.” O 



It’s in the 
details 

FOUR THINGS MELISSA 
MCCARTHY IS DOING TO MAKE 
HER LINE STAND OUT 

01 

Pricing for quality 



"The quality and construction 
is often so bad ," McCarthy 
says of plus-size clothing. Her 
line uses fine fabrics and fin- 
ishes, and is priced on the 
level of a department store 
luxury brand. 

02 

Sizing for accuracy 



Designers typically use fit 
models to prototype a collec- 
tion, and those models are 
usually size 2 or 4. Not so with 
Melissa McCarthy Seven7: All 
garments in the collection are 
built on two fit models, one 
size 16 and the other size 22. 

03 

Designing for fashion 



Plus-size clothes typically 
"either look young or incredi- 
bly old," McCarthy says. Her 
collection aims squarely in 
between, with trend-oriented 
pieces that are intended to be 
mixed and matched. 

04 

Marketing for 
approachability 



A line designed for real 
women should be advertised 
on real-looking models. That 
means using nonmodels 
whenever possible, no blank 
stares, and no strange poses. 
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Unhappy at work? Swipe 
right to tell the boss. 

Startups are finding colorful ways to bring 
employee-engagement surveys into the 
smartphone age. 

BY STEVEN MELENDEZ 

Illustration by Asuka Watanabe 



Bunny Inc., an online marketplace 
for voice-over actors and content 
creators, has more than 50 employ- 
ees scattered among its offices in 
San Francisco and Bogota, and work 
sites around the world. That can 
make it hard to gauge employee 
satisfaction, says cofounder and 
chief people officer Tania Zapata. 
“Working remotely with people can 
create issues in terms of cohesion,” 
she says. 

So for quick daily check-ins, 
the company uses an app called 
Niko Niko that lets employees swipe 
their smartphone screens to indi- 
cate their overall mood or answer 
more specific questions. A touch- 
and-drag happiness meter and 



corresponding smiley (or frowny) 
face lets employees express how 
they’re feeling about everything 
from their relationship with their 
managers to the cleanliness of the 
offices. “You can act upon things 
that are not going very well faster 
than you would if you just wait 
for the person to say something,” 
says Zapata, citing Internet speed 
issues in the Bogota office as an 
example. “Internet was not as reli- 
able as [in San Francisco], but it has 
improved,” she says. “We probably 
haven’t gotten [a frown] in a while.” 

Companies collectively spend 
about $720 million per year trying 
to measure and raise employee 
morale, according to a 2012 report 
by Bersin & Associates, and for good 
reason: Studies have long found 
that better-engaged workforces 
raise productivity, profit, employee 
retention, and even safety. They’re 
also healthier and happier. Yet a 
Gallup survey released in January 
estimated that fewer than one-third 
of U.S. workers were engaged in 
their jobs in 2014. 

Startups are hoping to change 
that by applying some of the same 
techniques publishers and adver- 
tisers use to boost audience en- 
gagement, such as notifications, 
apps, and emojis. As Didier Elzinga, 
cofounder and CEO of Melbourne, 
Australia-based startup Culture 
Amp, says, the past two decades 
have seen “a torrent of innovation 
in how we use data from our cus- 
tomers to improve our companies. 
We thought, Why do the marketers 
get to have all the fun?” Here’s how 
four apps are changing office vibes 
worldwide. 



RoundPegg 

Launched 2009 



To help get managers and employ- 
ees on the same page, RoundPegg 
attempts to quantify the often 
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"It takes some time, bet people do opeo op to 
each other, and it's beautifol to see that," says 
Niko Niko cofounder Dilyara Serazutdinova. 



imprecise notion of corporate cul- 
ture and how workers fit into it. 
Through online personality surveys, 
its cross-platform web app assesses 
employees according to “36 values 
that define how we show up in 
the workplace,” says David Lyon, 
RoundPegg’s chief revenue officer— 
things like risk- tolerance, creativity, 
and informality. Understanding 
those qualities helps managers 
figure out how to keep workers 
happy and what rewards they might 
respond to, such as raises or oppor- 
tunities for professional growth. 
Companies can also use the app to 
assess potential hires, Lyon adds, 
not just to weed out people who 
might not thrive in their culture but 
to understand how— and where— 
prospective employees might fit in. 



Culture Amp 

Launched 2012 

Companies can administer new-hire 
and exit-interview questionnaires, 
engagement surveys, and one- 



question polls through Culture Amp’s 
flexible web and mobile interface. 
“One of the key things is making the 
user experience better, so it’s some- 
thing you can do on an iPad, you can 
do on an iPhone, you can do on the 
web,” cofounder Elzinga says. The 
tool automatically provides manag- 
ers with interactive visualizations 
of results— including charts that 
compare employee responses across 
divisions and graphs that show how 
answers have changed over time- 
based on company-specific privacy 
settings, often in real time. 



Niko Niko 

Launched 2013 

This intuitive app allows workers to 
answer questions about how they’re 
feeling about different aspects of 
the job using an on-screen slider, 
adjusting a digital smiley face to 
somewhere between happy and sad. 
The selected expression is trans- 
lated to a numeric score from 1 to 
100, with aggregate scores delivered 



to managers or even shared with the 
whole company to spur discussion. 
“It takes some time, but people do 
open up to each other, and it’s beau- 
tiful to see that,” says the company’s 
cofounder Dilyara Serazutdinova. 

Last year, the Detroit charity 
United Way for Southeastern Michi- 
gan decided to take a serious look 
at boosting employee satisfaction 
after workers took the decades-old 
Gallup Ql2 survey, which asks to 
what extent people agree with 12 



proprietary statements about their 
work environment, relationships, 
and managers. The resulting scores 
“weren’t awesome,” says Ursula 
Adams, the nonprofit’s director of 
employee engagement. They be- 
gan using Niko Niko about a year 
ago, and morale swiftly rose. “Now 
it’s very unusual for us to go below 
80,” she says. “What used to be com- 
pletely acceptable— mid-70s— is now 
where people try to diagnose what’s 
going on. It used to just be normal.” 



Mood Ring 

Launched 2014 

Consultancy Aon Hewitt recently de- 
buted this smartphone app, which 
surveys workers on a monthly, 
weekly, or daily basis about how 
they’re feeling and channels the 
aggregate data back to managers 
almost instantaneously. Employers 
can set up single-question surveys 
that workers can answer at the 
touch of a button or with a short 
written response. Some companies 
use Mood Ring for daily check-ins, 
while others use it to gather quick 
feedback after all-hands “town 
hall” meetings. Aon Hewitt’s global 
employee-engagement practice 
leader, Ken Oehle, stresses that the 
important element is getting back to 
workers quickly about whatever in- 
put they provide. “The kiss of death 
is to ask questions and do nothing 
about it,” he says. © 



Getting engaged 

Culture Amp cofounder 
and CEO tiler E iirlnga 

wondered, Why do the 
marketers get to have 
all the fun? 
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Out of the box 



Investors are placing big 
bets on meal-kit services like 
Plated and Blue Apron. 

Will ready-to-cook dinners 
change the way we eat? 

BY ELIZABETH SEGRAN 

Paper sculptures by Kyle Bean 
Photographs by Aaron Tilley 



k. 

My relationship with my kitchen 
is, well, complicated. 

As a millennial, I came of age in 
the era of the farmers’ market, so I 
have a deep appreciation for a locally 
sourced carrot or a misshapen or- 
ganic pear. I dutifully read Mark Bitt- 
man and Michael Pollan, and admit 
to occasionally binge-watching 
MasterChef. But this love of food 
hasn’t translated into a love of cook- 
ing, or even a skill for it. I’m just too 
busy, and there are too many appeal- 
ing and easy options for eating out 
or picking up dinner. I’m not alone: 
According to a 2015 study by the 



not-for-profit Food Institute, millen- 
nial spend more on food outside the 
home than any other generation, 
averaging $50.75 per week. 

Enter the meal-kit subscription 
service: a box full of premeasured 
ingredients, with recipes included, 
delivered to your door. For the 
kitchenphobic set, it’s the gateway to 
a coveted home-cooked meal— with 
just the right amount of outsourcing. 
The concept was born in Sweden in 
2007 withMiddagsfrid (translation: 
dinnertime bliss), a grocery-delivery 
service for busy families that aimed 
to cut out the logistical headache of 
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cooking. But the idea has reached its 
apotheosis here in the States, where 
diners now have nearly a dozen ser- 
vices to choose from. 

The heavyweights here are Blue 
Apron and Plated, which both 
launched in 2012. Blue Apron now 
delivers roughly 3 million meals 
each month, while the more 
sustainable-food-focused Plated 
hits about 2 million monthly deliv- 
eries. Hot on their heels are a slew of 
other services, each with a slightly 
different gimmick. Din cuts up 
some of the ingredients for you. 
Peach Dish brings you Southern- 
inspired cuisine. And smaller, re- 
gional companies are popping up 
around the country like so many 
shiitake mushrooms. 

Technomic, a food-industry con- 
sulting firm, predicts that the meal- 
kit-service segment of the market 
will grow to between $3 billion and 
$5 billion over the next 10 years 



based on current adoption rates. 
Venture capitalists are fire-hosing 
money at the space in spectacular 
fashion. Blue Apron alone has 
raised $193 million from investors, 
including a new $135 million round 
that values the company at $2 bil- 
lion. Plated has snagged more than 
$50 million. HelloFresh, a European 
meal-kit company backed by noto- 
riously competitive startup copycat 
Rocket Internet, recently closed a 
$126 million funding round with 
the goal of making more incursions 
in the U.S. market. 

With all these companies duk- 
ing it out for the boxed-meal con- 
sumer, the question is: Are there 
even enough of us to go around? 
Given that restaurants and grocery 
stores sell $1.2 trillion worth of food 
every year, even in the most opti- 
mistic scenario meal kits currently 
constitute one-quarter of 1% of food 
sales— and some think they will 



Nick Taranto, Plated's 
co-CEO and cofounder, 
describes histarget 
demographic as 
the ‘evolved eater." 



remain an extremely specialized 
solution for a sliver of the popula- 
tion. “I have a hard time believing 
that this is the way we will eat ev- 
ery single day,” says Darren Seifer, 
a food and beverage analyst at the 
consumer research firm NPD Group. 
“This is a very niche option.” To truly 
succeed, these companies are going 
to have to cater to a bigger crowd. 

Boxed-meal services in the U.S. are 
predominantly aimed at millennial 
urbanites. “These are people with 
more expendable income who are 
looking for convenience and per- 
haps do not know how to cook on 
their own,” says Brian Todd, presi- 
dent of the Food Institute. Although 
Plated and Blue Apron are avail- 
able nationwide, they tend to do 
particularly well in cities like New 
York and San Francisco where gro- 
cery shopping can be a challenge 
without a car. 

Big-city dwellers are also used 
to spending a lot of money on food, 
since their overall cost of living tends 
to be high. In this context, the price of 
a boxed meal, which can run as high 
as $15 per meal per person, may not 
seem as prohibitive. Nick Taranto, 
Plated’s co-CEO and cofounder, 
describes his target demographic 
as the “evolved eater”— which is, 
according to the company’s propri- 
etary research, a 31 million-strong 
segment of the American population 
that cares deeply about the quality of 
their food and has enough disposable 
income to invest in eating well. 

Of course, the urban, dual- 
income, no-kids demographic is 
a limited and fleeting one. When 
my husband and I have kids and 
a mortgage, for instance, will our 
weekly box still seem like a worth- 
while expense? Will boeuf bourgui- 
gnon and seafood paella go down 
well with the toddler set? 

This is something the boxed- 
meal companies are thinking about, 
too. In December 2014, Blue Apron 
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On the Menu 

A LOOK AT THE MAJOR (AND MORE INTERESTING) MEAL-KIT SERVICES 



The Big • The most flexible of the services, Plated lets 

Players subscribers choose how many weekly meals they 

want to receive. Blue Apron emphasizes local 
produce in its two-person and family meal plans. 
Hello Fresh, available throughout Europe and 
the United States, offers either classic or vegetar- 
ian food boxes. 



The • Atlanta-based Peach Dish ships Southern- 

Specialists infused recipes across the United States. Din, 

currently available in California and Nevada, 
focuses on cutting down meal prep to 20 minutes 
at most. Operating exclusively in and around 
Boston, Just Add Cooking uses its purchases to 
support regional purveyors. Cooking Simplified, 
a low-cost meal kit that provides 9 to 10 meals 
for as little as $32 per week, is being tested in 
the Bay Area. 



The Health For certified organic ingredients and plans 

Nuts including omnivore, paleo, and gluten-free, there’s 

Green Chef. Inspired by the food-as-medicine doc- 
umentary Forks Over Knives, The Purple Carrot 
delivers plant-based meals within the Northeast 
and Mid-Atlantic. Green Blender appeals to 
the Pilates set, providing weekly supplies for 
specialty smoothies, such as its strawberry- 
beet refresh and spicy raspberry ratatouille. 




announced a new Family Plan, 
which features kid-friendly dishes 
designed to serve four people at a 
cost of $8.74 per person, or $34-96 
per meal. Given that the average 
American family spends $151 on 
groceries for the whole week, or $21 
for an entire day, Blue Apron’s pro- 
gram remains over many families’ 
budgets. Still, Matt Salzberg, Blue 
Apron’s founder and CEO, says that 
the family plan has quickly become 
a sizable portion of the company’s 
overall business, although he de- 
clined to provide hard numbers. 
Boston’s Just Add Cooking has man- 
aged to further bring down the price 
to $6.95 per serving for a four-person 
meal. Jan Leife, the company’s co- 
founder and managing partner, says 
that family boxes represent 60% of 
the company’s sales. Taranto, for his 
part, says that while $12 per meal is 
a costly dinnertime option for many, 
Plated has been very deliberate 
about going after the high-end mar- 
ket first. ‘As our logistical network 
expands, we will be able to deliver 
at lower price points to more and 
more people,” he says. 

To get ahead with working par- 
ents, these services face yet another 
hurdle: time. According to the lat- 
est data from the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, working parents spend 
an average of 34 minutes each 
day cooking meals and cleaning 
up afterward (with women more 
than doubling the efforts of men). 
Box meals help to reduce the time 
spent meal planning and grocery 
shopping, but there’s still the prep 
time of 30 minutes, give or take 15 
minutes, per meal. And then there 
are the inevitable dishes to wash. 

Even if boxed-meal companies 
don’t ultimately succeed, they may 
change the way we eat. For instance, 
they might inspire grocery stores to 
better use technology to improve 
convenience and consumer experi- 
ence. The Boston Consulting Group 
predicts that global online grocery 
shopping will be a $ 100 billion busi- 
ness by 2018. “That’s not just the 
Amazons of the world,” says the 
Food Institute’s Todd. “That’s actual 



grocery stores building up online 
ordering and delivery systems.” 
With the popularity of services like 
Blue Apron, he says that grocery 
stores may start grouping products 
into meals, so that you can pick up 
a package of ingredients to make 
chicken Parmesan or whatever 
you’re in the mood for. “We’re just at 
the dawn of this industry,” says 
Plated’s Taranto. 

There’s also the possibility that 
these services may be so success- 
ful that they end up eliminating 
themselves, teaching aspiring home 



When my husband and I 
have kids and a mortgage, 
will our weekly box still 
seem like e worthwhile 
expense? Will boeuf 
bourguignon go down 
well with the toddler set? 

chefs the skills they need to cook on 
their own and inspiring them to 
save money by buying ingredients 
in bulk, rather than per meal. 

Several months into my own 
Just Add Cooking subscription, my 
interest in the service has started 
to wane. My husband and I now 
occasionally skip weeks and dust 
off our cookbooks. I’m beginning 
to think we might be getting close 
to cooking like grown-ups, without 
training wheels. 

Then again, the other day I tried 
to make leek soup, but acciden- 
tally used the wrong part of the 
vegetable— the tough, dark leaves. 
As my husband bravely tried to 
swallow the slimy green liquid I 
produced, I found myself thinking: 
This would never have happened 
with our box kit. O 
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What defines world-changing 
design? We assessed more 
than 1,500 submissions for 
our Innovation by Design 
Awards, with the help of 
nearly four dozen handpicked 
judges. The finalists— some 
of which are highlighted on 
these pages— are business 
efforts that attack intense 



challenges with elegant 
solutions. From individual 
dreamers like 21-year-old 
Boyan Slat to startups like 
Slack and titans like Face- 
book, Google, and Nike, 
these initiatives use design 
to bend the universe to their 
vision. Disruption and 
design go hand-in-hand. 




SLACK 



A workplace watercooler 
with designs on replacing 
email and more 



X 



By Rick Tetzeli 



n a conference room at the back of his Vancouver offices, past the bright faux-grass wall, 
elegant canopies covering a couple of meeting spaces, and a dozen busy young staffers 
standing in front of raised workstations, Stewart Butterfield is picking at his takeout lunch 
from a local Japanese joint, running through a quick history of Japanese emigration to 
Vancouver that culminates in a passionate recommendation of his favorite yakitori spot. 
--He especially loves their chicken hearts. “They are to dark meat as dark meat is to white 
meat,” he says. “It’s simply more intense.” 

Butterfield— who runs the hottest business-software startup to come along in, oh, 
forever— is far more philosophical, ruminative, and entertaining than your typical CEO. 
Over the course of two days, our discussions ramble through topics such as contemporary 
academic philosophy, Phish, mergers and acquisitions, McDonald’s, the dilemma of con- 
straints and possibilities as reflected in software design and Christian Bole’s Eunoia (a novel 
with five chapters, each of which uses a single vowel), constipation, Mark Zuckerberg, ad- 
dictive sex, and librarians. And, yes, poultry. “I am suspicious of anyone who prefers white 
meat,” he muses, grinning at his own gall. “They’re self-deluded. It’s simply impossible to 
prefer the texture or the flavor.” 

Butterfield feels the same way about Slack, his messaging/group chat/document-sharing 
application: It is impossible for him to imagine anyone preferring email or other traditional 
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Slacker-in-chief 

Slack CEO 
Butterfield, 
photographed in 
Vancouver 
on July 23, 2015 







AIRBNB 

BRAND 

EVOLUTION 



modes of office communication. Launched in late 2013, Slack has 
already attracted 1.25 million daily active users at hundreds of 
companies, including Comcast, Dow Jones, Expedia, Blue Bottle 
Coffee, Intuit, Zappos, and even NASA. According to the company, 
800 million Slack messages were sent in July— up from 290 mil- 
lion in January— and there are currently 10 times as many users 
as there were a year ago. Customers seem to find it more useful, 
engaging, and just plain fun than any prior communication tool. 
Venture capitalists have noted that passion, backing Slack with 
$340 million (the company is currently valued at $2.8 billion). 
That’s a heck of a lot of money for a startup that’s just two years 
old, lacks a sales force, and is trying to take on Microsoft in the 
hypercompetitive market for enterprise software. For all of its 
buzz, the company has a long way to go before it poses a serious 
challenge to the industry’s long-dominant players. 

But if Slack continues to have this kind of impact, it could 
redefine the way we communicate at work. Using the software, 
much of a company’s interaction takes place in lively group-chat 
“channels,” which replace those endless reply-all email chains 
that have become a bane of modern corporate life. To share 
something, you simply post to the channel, rather than CC’ing a 

select group. If you need to 
alert someone specific, you 
can type her user name with 
an “@,” a la Twitter, or send 
her a direct message. Slack 
syncs everything across 
smartphones, tablets, lap- 
tops, and desktop comput- 
ers that are tied into that 
network. 

The experience feels 
fundamentally different- 
more contemporary, more 
in tune with people’s out- 
of-office digital lives— from 
what we have experienced 
for 20 years, closer to social 
media than old-fashioned 
email drudgery. Slack isn’t 
just another office tool: 
It’s a welcoming environ- 
ment where employees 
(virtually) live. That’s a big shift, enabled by and concealed in 
the app’s thoughtful, quiet, and inviting design. Slack’s look 
and interface aren’t showy. Everything seems natural, and 
everything seems to work the way you’d expect it to. Slack is 
taking off not because it screams its ambition to replace your 
current work tools, but for a more profound reason: It wants to 
be your friend. 

The night before our office lunch I meet Butterfield at Vij’s, 
a local Indian spot where he has been a regular for the past 16 
years. Butterfield has spent most of his working life in Vancou- 
ver, just a three-hour drive from Microsoft’s headquarters in 
Redmond, Washington. The vibe at Vij’s (Continued on page 137) 
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W hen Airbnb chief mar- 
keting officer Jonathan 
Mildenhall came over 
from Coca-Cola in June 
2014, CEO Brian Chesky 
gave him a present: “The 
strategic North Star for 
the company,” Mildenhall 
explains, the insight that 
Airbnb can help usher in 
“a world where all 7 bil- 
lion people can belong 
anywhere.” The company 
introduced a community- 
focused rebranding 
shortly thereafter that 
included a cleaner website 
and apps with splashier 
imagery, as well as the 
Belo, its cheerful new logo. 
These changes began to 
communicate that Airbnb 
is the experiences users 
have, not just its website. 

Since then, Mildenhall 
has continued this evolu- 
tion by bringing to life 
Airbnb’s values in a series 
of warm and fuzzy TV ads. 
“I knew that the most 
valuable source of story- 
telling would come from 
the community,” he says. 
Step one, therefore, cen- 
tered on users’ stories— 
notably one about two men, 
former guards on opposite 
sides of the Berlin Wall, 
who were reunited as host 
and guest on Airbnb. Step 
two introduced the per- 
sonal experience of using 



Airbnb: A woman, travel- 
ing alone, has her hosts 
treat her like family. 

In July, the rebrand 
reached its apotheosis 
with a 60-second spot— 
which debuted on TV just 
after Caitlyn Jenner’s emo- 
tional appearance at the 
ESPY Awards— in which 
a baby toddles his way 
down a hallway toward a 
glass door while a wom- 
an’s voice asks, “Is man 
kind? Are we good?” The 
effect: The value of expe- 
riencing life through oth- 
ers’ eyes is at the core of 
Airbnb’s brand, placing it 
within the larger cultural 
conversation. 

Next year, Airbnb will 
be the official housing 
sponsor of the Summer 
Olympics in Rio de Janeiro, 
giving the company a 
major in to the growing 
Brazilian market and a 
global platform for its 
message. After all, Milden- 
hall says, “When you get 
a universal human truth, 
there is no containing it.” 
—Jillian Goodman 
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The air I breathe 

Airbnb CMO 
Mildenhall, 
photographed 
in San Francisco 
on July 27, 2015 
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GOOGLE 

CARDBOARD 



A virtual- 
reality viewer for 
the people 



Photograph by Daan Brand 
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The year 
in design at 




can insert a smartphone 
of any size. The DIY kit is 
free to download, and 
Google has given away 
more than 1 million Card- 
board kits since its debut 
in June 2014. 

The Cardboard app 
employs a series of clever 
tricks to create a remark- 
able VR experience. The 
app halves the screen into 
two images, which the 
lenses converge into one, 
and it taps the phone’s 
accelerometer to track a 
user’s movement to mimic 
looking around within a 
world. Google shows off 
what Cardboard does 
using space games, Jack 
White in concert, and a 
program that lets teachers 
offer guided field trips. 
“Cardboard is the gateway 
drug to this industry,” 
says Craig Dalton, co- 
founder and CEO of Dodo- 
Case, the accessories 
maker which has printed 
custom Cardboard viewers 
for Conan O’Brien and 
Oscar Mayer. “If the VR- 
software-developing 
industry focuses its energy 
on Cardboard,” he says, 
“there will be a monetiz- 
able ecosystem all the way 
up the food chain to 
Oculus.” — /./. McCorvey 



hile folks wait for the 

2016 release of the Oculus 
Rift virtual-reality headset 
(expected to cost around 
$1,500 with the appropri- 
ate PC to power it), Google 
Cardboard lets anyone cu- 
rious about immersive 3-D 
worlds try them today— for 
free. “VR is a fundamen- 
tally new experience,” says 
Alex Kauffmann, a senior 
interaction researcher at 
Google who oversaw Card- 
board’s design, “and in 
order to understand that, 
you just have to try it.” 
Cardboard simulates 
VR via simple hardware 
and sophisticated soft- 
ware. The physical viewer 
is just corrugated paper, 
two lenses, and Velcro. As- 
sembly takes three steps, 
and with the latest version 
released this spring, users 
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STYLISH NEW FACES 
FOR WEARABLES 

The design studio 
UsTwo created a range 
of bold watch faces for 
Android Wear, Google's 
operating system for 
wearables, including 
models that integrate cal- 
endar and weather data, 
allowing users to glean 
information at a glance. 

A NEW FRAMEWORK 
FOR GOOGLE APPS 

Google's refreshed 
design language, 
dubbed Material Design, 
seeks to unify how its 
products work across 
platforms, so people will 
always be able to intuit 
the ways the same app 
will behave on different 
devices, even on an 
entirely new one like a 
car dashboard. 

AN INBOX THAT 
GETS THINGS DONE 

Inbox by Gmail over- 
hauls the email experi- 
ence by using artificial 
intelligence to predict 
what's most relevant, 
combining emails into 
categories such as 
Purchases and trans- 
forming messages 
into a to-do list. 
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EMOTIENT 





Second that 
emotion 

Emotient CEO 
Denman, 
photographed 
in San Diego on 
July 28, 2015 




Software 
that can 
read a 
face in the 
crowd 









H 



uman emotions are 

messy, unpredictable, 
and often inexplicable. 
Which makes Emotient’s 
achievements all the 
more impressive. The 
San Diego-based startup 
makes facial-recognition 
software that can detect 
minute muscle changes 
and convert the informa- 
tion into easy-to-read 
data visualizations that 
can help companies 
better understand their 
consumers’ emotional 
reactions. “It’s difficult 
for many of us to express 
how we feel,” says Emo- 
tient president and CEO 



Ken Denman. “There’s a 
gut instinct that we like 
or dislike something, but 
we don’t know why— it’s 
an implicit response.” 
Emotient can be 
deployed in public places 
such as amusement 
parks, shopping malls, 
and sports stadiums— 
anywhere with cameras. 
At a Disney theme park, 
for example, the technol- 
ogy could find out which 
attractions are most 
pleasing or identify where 
customers are growing 
frustrated from long lines, 
leading management to 
improve the user experi- 
ence. It’s being marketed 
for use in advertising 
as well, and researchers 
are studying its potential 
in retail, health care, 
education, and politics. 
“When you create content, 
you really have to be 
good,” Denman says. 
“You have to understand 
the emotional journey 
of the consumer.” 

—Kim Lightbody 
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SQUARESPACE 7 

A website builder 
anyone can use 




SquareSpace 7, a revamp of the company's 
namesake site-creation product, simplifies page 
building by letting users directly manipulate the 
layout rather than go through back-end forms to add 
text and images before previewing their work. It also 
introduced new photo and calendar options thanks 
to deals with Getty Images and Google. "We are going 
to make all these things that were otherwise difficult 
for you easier,” says SquareSpace founder and CEO 
Anthony Casalena. —Claire Dodson 




CUE DEEP 

HEALTH 

TRACKER 



A diagnostics 
lab in a 
domino 



\ 

O ur client’s vision was to 

take this complicated sci- 
ence/and convert it into 
.^something that was mean- 
ingful to people says Scot 
Herbst, designer of the 
Cue health monitor. Home 
health care is a $30 billion 
(and growing) market, but 
it hasn’t been a hotbed of 
innovation and design. 



Cue, an elegant Rubik’s 
Cube-size device, lets con- 
sumers test their fertility, 
inflammation, testosterone, 
vitamin D, and influenza 
exposure without stepping 
foot in a doctor’s office. 
Users collect a small sample 
of saliva, blood, or mucus 
with a disposable wand, 
insert it into the appropriate 



color-coded cartridge, 
and receive test results on 
their smartphone within 
minutes. From there, Cue 
suggests improvements for 
each aspect of users’ health. 
Cue plans to add tests for 
strep throat, cortisol, and 
cholesterol— and anything 
a lab might do today. 
—Nikita Richardson 
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